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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——— ee 
HE decision of the special Cabinet Council called to 
consider the situation in South Africa, which met on 
Friday, will not have been made known before we go to press. 
It is difficult, therefore, for us to deal in any sense adequately 
with the latest phase of the crisis, We cannot, however, 
ignore the fact that the prospects of war have greatly in- 
creased since last week. To begin with, there is the last 
despatch of the Boer Government. The studied ambiguity, 
not to say disingenuousness, of this document produces a 
very sinister effect, and it seems almost impossible toimagine 
that it was drawn up by a Government really anxious to 
avoid war. Another disagreeable feature is the demand made 
by the Boers for explanations as to the military preparations 
on the Natal trontier. The Transvaal Executive must know 
enough of the usages of diplomacy to be aware of the inter- 
pretation always placed upon such inquiries. Again, the 
issue of warrants for the arrest of prominent Outlanders, the 
flight of the threatened men, and the consequent deprivation 
of the Outianders of their natural leaders is of ill-omen. It 
is evident, in fact, that if war is now to be avoided there 
must be a very complete and very sudden change in the atti- 
tude of the Transvaal Republic, and of this, unhappily, we 
gee no signs, 


If war comes it is most probable that it will be begnn 
by a sudden movement on the part of the Boers to raid 
Natal and to seize Laing’s Nek and other strategic 
points on the frontier,—a movement which we shall, of 
course, do our best to circumvent. But even if we are not 
first in the race for Laing’s Nek, the local military situation 
need cause no sort of alarm. If the Boers were to mobilise 
their whole fighting force at once our troops already in Natal 
would be well able to hold their own till the main army 
arrives from India and England. Both these forces are in 
readiness to start without delay. Before we leave the subject 
of the Transvaal we should like to draw our readers’ atten- 
tion to Lord Loch’s remarks at the dinner to the Australian 
cricketers on Thursday, @ propos of the loyalty of the Cape 
Dutch. Of that loyalty he declared he had no sort of doubt. 
We firmly believe that his view will prove correct. The 
Boers may draw a few recruits from the Colony and a 
considerable number from the Free State, but this, we 
believe, will be the extent of the help they will get from 
the Dutch population of South Africa outside their own 
territory. 


The Times of Thursday contains a Cape Town telegram 
from its late Johannesburg correspondent, Mr. Monypenny, 
describing how he avoided arrest at Johannesburg. He 
states that his escape was due not so much to his own clever- 
ness as to the imbecility of the detectives, Though repeatedly 
warned, he did not believe himself in danger, and actually 
Passed in the doorway of the Club the detectives sent to seize 








him. After remaining from Friday night till Monday in the 
house of Mr. Hull, a leading Outlander, he and Mr. Hull 
started “under a slight disguise ” and drove to the Viljoen’s 
Drift. At one place the fugitives were accosted by a Boer 
Commandant, but his suspicions were disarmed by Mr. Hull’s 
excellent Dutch. At another place they passed three de- 
tectives asleep under a tree. They arrived at the Drift at 
luncheon-time—“ probably that was the reason why we 
found it unguarded”—crossed into the Orange Free 
State territory, and that night caught the Cape Mail. 
Mr. Monypenny declares that Dr. Smuts’s statement that 
the warrants were issued without his knowledge is “a palpable 
and ridiculous falsehood.” When Dr. Smuts heard that Mr. 
Hull had fled, Mr. Monypenny declares that he wired to 
Johannesburg: “Don’t mind Hull at present ; find Mony- 
penny, and at all costs arrest him.” The attempted arrest 
is specially discreditable to the Transvaal Executive. Mr. 
Monypenny’s newspaper articles may have been very violent, 
but what are we to say of a Government which cannot endure 
newspaper attacks coming from a population without arms 
and without a shred of political power? Surely it is not 
even good policy to muzzle a man as well as to take away 
his weapons and refase him any share in the Government. 


There was hope in the beginning of the week that a verdict 
would be reached in the Dreyfus case before its end, but the hope 
vanished, and next Monday is now fixed as the earliest probable 
date. The French persistently assert that Dreyius having been 
convicted by a regular Court, the onus of proving his inno- 
cence rests on him. This could only be done by the foreign 
Governments concerned stating on oath that the spy who 
had relations with them was anotber than Dreyfns. Maitre 
Labori therefore applied to the ‘jerman and _ Italian 
Governments to allow the officers who were their Military 
Attachés in Paris in 1894 to give their testimony. Both 
Governments were, it seems. willing to allow the Attachés to 
be examined by commission in Berlin and Rome respectively, 
but the President of the Court-Martial refused to assent to 
the proposal, and therefore in the end the evidence was not 
received. The Government, it would seem, expect a verdict 
of acquittal, and have made preparations for the removal of 
Dreyfus in safety. For ourselves we think the most probable 
result is a verdict of guilty passed by fonr to three of the 
Tribunal. This would be equivaient under French military 
law to the Scotch verdict of “not proven,” and Dreyfus 
would be released, though not sileared. 





The evidence taken during the week was not, with one 
exception, of great importance. M. Vernuschi, formerly in 
Austrian service, testified that he had actually seen in 
foreign diplomatic hands documents of the highest moment 
betrayed by Dreyfus; but this witness is discredited, and is 
probably not quite master of his fancies. M. Trarieux, on 
the other hand, formerly Minister, showed the extreme 
improbability of Dreyfus’s guilt, but he showed it by argu- 
ment, not evidence. The testimony of M. Lamothe, for- 
merly of the General Staff m Paris, went, however, directly 
to the point. He showed that tie date of the bordereau had 
been shifted. It was originally asserted to have been 
written in spring, but as it refers to «a document not 
in existence till July that wae obviously false. The 
date, therefore, was altered to September, but this was 
false too, for according io the bordereau Dreyfus intended 
to visit the mancauvres, whereas by 2 circular of May all 
stagiaires, of whom Dreyfue was one, had been refnsed permis- 
sion to go. This circular, produced on Monday for the first 
time, is, in fact, fatal to the contention of the prosecution 
that Dreyfus wrote the bordereau. M. Lamothe’s evidence 
was heard with profound attention, as was also Geueral 
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Gonse’s admission that he suspected Esterhazy of writing the 
bordereau, but could not intervene because Dreyfus had 
already been condemned. Throughout the trial the first idea 
of the Generals has been that a blunder must never be 
acknowledged. 


On Thursday all the evidence in the Dreyfus trial was 
completed, and Major Carriére began his address for the 
prosecution. It was an unqualified declaration of his belief 
in Captain Dreyfus’s guilt and a demand for a verdict of 
guilty. ‘ He himself had at first leanings towards Dreyfus’s 
innocence, but the mass of testimony had altered his opinion, 
and now in his soul and conscience believing Dreyfus to be 
guilty, he asked for the application of Article 76 of the Penal 
Code, which punished with death dealings with foreign 
Powers or their agents with the view of inducing them to 
undertake war against France or of procuring them the 
means thereof.” Whether Major Carriére is really sincere in 
this statement we cannot, of course, say, but his belief, if it 
exists, must be entirely instinctive, for it is safe to say that 
not one iota of real evidence of guilt was adduced by the 
prosecution. 


After a very natural hesitation the French Ministry have 
decided to bring M. Dérouléde, M. Guérin, and all those 
arrested for Royalist plotting before a Court. On Monday, 
therefore, M. Loubet signed a decree constituting the Senate 
a High Court of Justice, and convoking it for September 18th. 
The Senate thus assembled will appoint a Committee, which 
will “investigate ” for a month, and probably order fresh 
arrests, and then the State trial will begin. From the number 
of the accused and the mass of obscure documents to be 
studied the case mast last for weeks, and during all that time 
France will be in the throes of a new agitation, which might 
eisily become dangerous. For it is understood that the 
moment the Dreyfus trial is over one or two Generals will be 
arrested, charged with complicity in Royalist designs. 
General Roget is particularly named, but no evidence has as 
yet transpired against him. It seems most unwise to 
blow up the embers of faction in this way, but the 
Government probably believes that until some of the 
guilty have been sentenced the Republic will never be safe. 
The reason for employing such special machinery for 
the trial is not stated, but political offenders seem to 
be regarded in France as a privileged class. If you have 
committed a murder ordinary Judges will try you, but if you 
have incited people to upset the Republic there must be a 
special and most dignified Tribunal. In this country we 
have forgotten what a State trial is like. 


The Government of Prussia has resolved not to dissolve 
because of the rejection of the Elbe-Rhine Canal Bill, and 
not to break with the Conservatives, but it is visibly ex- 
asperated. The Prussian Minister of the Interior, Baron 
von der Recke, and the Minister of Education, Dr. Bosse, have 
been permitted to resign, and have been succeeded by Baron 
von Rheinbaben and Herr Studt, both of them Conservatives, 
but supposed to be men of greater energy. No less than 
twenty-five of the Landrithe, who are great landlords en- 
trasted with official functions in their districts, have been 
placed on half-pay, not ostensibly because of their votes 
against the Canal Bill, but because they have not promoted 
Government views within their jurisdictions. This piece of 
vindictiveness has excited some emotion in the provinces, 
and as the “retired” Landraithe ail remain in the Chamber, 
will, it is supposed, be fatal to the Canal Bill next year; but 
we are not sure that it wiil not greatly alarm the gentry, 
who are very proud of their official positions and rank. 
Dr. Miquel, who is the most influential Minister in 
Prussia, is said to be confident of ultimate suc- 
cess, though at the price of still further conces- 
sions to the Protectionist party, which will seriously 
alienate the townspeople. In a country so poor as 
Prnssia still is, any serious rise in the price of provisions 
makes life unhappy for all who do not live by producing 
them, It is hardship, not any dreamy theory, which gives to 
the Socialist party in Germany both its increasing numbers 
and its cohesion. 


The news from India is not good. A fall of rain has saved 
the crops in the Central Provinces, but according to the latest 


notin 
telegrams, nothing can now save Rajpootana, Guzerat, and 
the Southern portion of the Punjab. The Governor of 
Bombay, Lord Sandhurst, evidently expects a seriong 
deficiency of food in large divisions of his Presidency, 
and in parts of Madras the signs are very ominons, 
The Government of India is taking every precay. 
tion, and has now a staff experienced in the work of 
relief ; but in India, owing to the density of the population 
and its dependence on the crop of the year, a great drought 
is a very terrible thing. The whole surplus will probably be 
eaten up. Nothing can prevent these droughts except works 
of irrigation on a nearly impossible scale, but light railways 
making distribution easier would mitigate their effects. It is 
of little use, however, to feed the wheat districts with supplies. 
of rice, or the rice districts with supplies of millet. The 
people are revolted by the new food, as our own people in 
Ireland were by Indian corn, and do not know how to cook 
it. We suspect, too, that when people are very “low,” 
unaccustomed and badly cooked food ceases to be nutritious, 


The German Emperor has been visiting Strasburg, and 
seems, from a speech at a banquet given him on Tuesday, to 
have been both surprised and touched at his reception. He 
declared that he was received more warmly every year, the 
old, he hinted, holding aloof from feelings which he honoured, 
but the young who have grown up under the German flag 
showing “enthusiasm” for the Empire. They are impressed 
and moved by the “splendid appearance” of their own song 
in the German uniform. It is probable that this view is 
correct, military service giving the most hostile an interest in 
the Empire they serve; but the Emperor, exultant as he 
was, allowed one doubt to appear. He adjured the Church 
to work harder in promoting regard for the Crown and the 
, Government, reminding the priesthood that “in these agitated 
times when the spirit of unbelief is rampant, the Church’s 





German Empire.” 
believers and the French are not; mind that, gentlemen of 
the cassock. That is a significant sentence, and gives one, 
moreover, a curious peep into the recesses of the speaker's 
mind. 


On Tuesday Mr. Morley, addressing his constituents at 
Arbroath, dealt in a characteristic speech with the South 
African crisis. What, he asked, will you do when you have 
won your battle in the Transvaal? You will have for a long 
time to hold it with a military force, and to set up a sort of 
Ulster in the Rand. “I do not believe that there could be a 
more insensate example of human folly than a war which 
is to land you with those added burdens upon your 
shoulders.” Mr. Morley is mistaken here. He forgets that 
if the Outlanders were to be emancipated en bloc, as they cer- 
tainly would be after a victorious war, the British population 
would greatly outnumber the Boers. The Transvaal, in fact, 
would become, with the exception of Natal, the most British 


are now, deprived of the right to carry arms, would not 
need a garrison any more than does Natal. As to Ulster, 
Mr. Morley’s point has always been that the Ulstermen are 
in the minority. Here the South African Ulstermen would 
be in a great majority. Truly there is nothing more dangerous 
or mcre double-edged than such parallels as these. 


Another passage in Mr. Morley’s speech dealt strongly 
with Sir Alfred Milner’s paradox of insisting at the point of 
the bayonet that British subjects shall cease to be British 
subjects, and become “statutory aliens.” Of course, to a 
popular audience that can easily be represented as a very 
strange and suspicious policy. But Mr. Morley forgot to 
peint out that this paradox has a very different aspect. In 
truth, the paradox is a conclusive proof of our Government’s 
bona-fides and strong desire, not only for peace, but, if possible, 


the grievances of the Outlanders could only be peacefully 
righted by their obtaining the vote, and since to get the vote 
they must cease to be British subjects, we have, rather than 
jeopardise peace, persisted in the paradoxical action which 
Mr. Morley holds up to something very like public derision. 


But Mr. Morley’s speech was not entirely composed of 





‘denunciation. We are glad to note that he at the same 


| only hold is the Imperial hand and the escutcheon of the, 
In other words, ‘We Germans are. 


section of South Africa. The Outlanders, not then, as they. 


not to infringe the independence of the Boer Republic. Since. 
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: excellent advice to President Kruger. “ We 
tim aid Mr. Morley, “ for insisting upon fair play to the 
pot sr der population of the South African Republic,—of 
ei a large portion are our own kith and kin.” wl hope,” 
ntinued Mr. Morley, “that they [the Boers] will strip the 
be nehise which they are now willing to concede of every 
mnbiguous term and every dubious restriction. To do less is 
Fe lay into the hands of their enemies, whoever and wherever 
aa may be, and may endanger the best interests of their 
own State and that great territory of which their own State 
jsa part.” It is a thousand pities that Mr. Morley should 
have spoilt the effect of this excellent advice by the excitable 
tone of other parts of his speech, and by his “heady” reference 
at its close to a “ pirate Empire.” Does Mr. Morley seriously 
think that if the Government were bent upon a piratical raid 
upon the wealth and independence of a free and self-governing 
community they would have the apprcval and support of 
communities like those of Canada and Australia P 


On Saturday last Mr. Asquith made a speech to his con- 
stituents at Leven which was marked by that strength and 
independence of view which he has often displayed before,— 
notably, when he was Home Secretary, in regard to the dyna- 
mite prisoners and the Featherstone riots. The easy thing, and 
the best thing from the purely party point of view, would 
have been to denounce the Government for their handling of 
the Transvaal problem. Instead, Mr. Asquith declared that 
“we all agree—when I say all I mean every intelligent 
person both in this country and in South Africa—that a time 
has come for a definite and a permanent settlement of the 
long-standing controversy between the Government of the 
South African Republic and its immigrant population. No 
one in this country—no British Liberal, at any rate—can 
contemplate with satisfaction a system under which large 
numbers of our own countrymen are denied some of those 
civil and political rights which we are accvustomed to regard 
as the necessary equipment of a civilised social community.” 
Not content with this, Mr. Asquith went out of his way to 
declare that we were represented on the spot by Sir Alfred 
Milner, “one of the clearest and strongest heads in the Em- 
pire.” This deliberate panegyric of the High Commissioner 
shows clearly that Mr. Asquith, at any rate, and his section 
of the Liberal party have no intention of making the action 
of the Government towards the Transvaal a party issue. 
Mr. Asquith is to be congratulated on the boldness and 
straightforwardness of his speech, which shows that he does 
not mean to subordinate considerations of statesmanship to 
the exigencies of the party platform. 


In the Times of Monday Cardinal Vaughan replies toa 
letter (signed “ Verax,” and evidently written by a Roman 
Catholic) which protested against the way in which the Roman 
Church in France has acted during the agitations of the 
Dreyfus case. He does not, however, meet the real gravamen 
of “ Verax’s” charge. 
papers like Za Croix have not been denounced by the French 
Bishops. “Has a single one of his [Cardinal Vaughan’s] 
brethren in the French Hierarchy ever raised his voice to 
condemn, or even to repudiate, these priestly terrorists?” 
They have been content, says “ Verax,” to pass by on the 
other side, “like the three prieste who turned away when 
Madame Labcri, leaning over her wounded hasband on the 
roadside at Rennes, appealed to them for help.” To this 
Cardinal Vaughan replies that “tie one heroic figure” in tke 
Dreyfus business, Co‘onel Picquart, is a Catholic, and that so 
is Maitre Labori. No doubt they are; and no doubt, also, 
there are plenty of other Dreyfusards wko are Catholics; but 
the deplorable fact remains that the official chiefs of the 
Catholic world in France—the Bishops and the other great 
ecclesiastics—have not stood by Colonel Picquart in his 
splendid battle for truth and yustice, but have left him to 
fight alone, or have even helped his assailants. We do not 
desire to make any attack on the Roman Catholic Church 
outside France in vegard to the Dreyfus affair, and we gladly 
admit that English Roman Uatholics have been as indignant 
as any other Englishmen as to the condition of public opinion 
in France, but this cannot prevent our sense of the terrible 
injury done to religion by the action and inaction of the 
nataral leaders of Catholic opinion in France. 


At the annual meeting of the Trade-Union Congress held 





‘ 








in Plymouth on Wednesday, there was great discussion as to 
the best means of increasing the number of Labour Members 
in Parliament. One speaker wanted a resolution that every 
member of a Trade-Union should contribute a halfpenny a 
year towards the payment of election expenses and the main- 
tenance of Labour Members, but it was ultimately decided 
by 546,000 votes to 434,000 that a special Congress should be 
elected to discuss and adopt the best means for securing the 
end. Mr. Holmes, of Cardiff, who carried this resolution, is 
evidently of opinion that Labour Members should dis- 
sociate themselves from both the great parties, and 
sway from side to side until they are courted as 
holding the balance of power. 


We hope the heavy vote 
thrown against him by the minority expressed the dislike of 


a large section of working men for that unprincipled policy, 


the only effect of which would be to unite both the great 


parties in the State in resistance to the claims of Labour. We 
have not the smallest objection to workmen representatives, 
and think the Unions right in subscribing their expenses, but 
to “dissociate them from both the great parties” is to 


extinguish their patriotism. A man might vote for a war 


which he thought unjast in order to secure better terms of 
compensation for accident. Working Members must keep 
consciences like other people, and if they do they cannot 
always think only of themselves. 


Bull-fighting, hitherto rarely practised outside Spain, the 
South of France, and South America, has made its way as far 
north as Boulogne. On Sunday night, the 27th ult. a bull- 
fight by electric light was held at the Place de Capecure, in 
the presence of three or four thousand spectators, including 
(so it is said} hundreds of Englishmen and several English- 
women, Six bulls had been brought in horse-boxes from 
Spain—the journey occupying five days in the hottest week 
of the year—the massacre began at about 10 o'clock, and 
in a little more than an hour all the bulls and three horses 
had been killed. A second performance, held last Sunday 
afternoon, at which six more bulis were butchered, is described 
by a correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette as a“ long-drawn- 
out exhibition of torture, vile in its conception, cowardly in 
its execution.” It is worthy of note that M. Urbain Gohier 
regards the spread of these bull-fights as significant of 
the general relapse into mediawvalism in France. It 
is only right to add that the Boulogne authorities are not 
responsible fcr these shows, which are organised by two of 
tke bull-fighters, and that the Mayor of Boulogne, who detests 
the whole thing, is unable, owing to the unsatisfactory state 
of the law, to do more than impose a fine of 2 fr. 50 c. for 
each animal killed. 


Mr. Harold Spender gives in the Daily Chronicle for Tues- 
day a striking account of the search for the bodies of the 
victims in the recent Alpine disaster, as well as the narrative 
of Mr. Hill, the only survivor of the party. Mr. Hill watched 


“Verax” asks how is it that cierical | Furrer, the leading guide, searching for a handhold on a 


pillar of rock while being held up on an ice-axe, and then 
“suddenly collapse backwards. He seemed to bea terrible time 
falling. He fell on to the two men below him and swept them 
off the ridge at once, without sound orcry. Mr. Hill tightened 
his grip and looked away fora moment. Vuignier was about 
thirty feet from him, and he heard him go. He waited for 
the inevitable end, when, with amazement, he found that he 
was still there. The rope had broken just beyond Vuignier, 
and was dangling down the mountain side. Far below him 
he could see the bodies falling from rock to rock with out- 
spread, motionless hands until he turned away that he might 


/ see no more.” With astonishing nerve and resolution Mr. Hill 


climbed the difficult west ridge, “only twice before climbed by 
fully equipped parties,” reached the summit, and after being 
caught in a snowstorm on the descent, which kept him all 
Monday night till Tuesday at noon roped to the rocks, he 
climbed down all the afternoon and night of Tuesday without 
food, reaching the Staffel hut half delirious with exhaustion 
on Wednesday. Mr. Owen Glynne Jones, who perished, was 
accounted the finest rock-climber in England, and the three 
guides were all men of the utmost skill and experience. As 
Mr. Neuman says in another column, the mountains take toll 
of our best. 


Bank Rate, 34 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 104}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—_@—— 
MR. MORLEY ON A “PIRATE EMPIRE.” 


R. MORLEY is not a politician in whose judgment 
we find it possible to put any great trust. He is 
liable to be over-anxious, over-pessimistic, and over- 
cautious, and yet to mix these negative qualities with a 
certain shrillness and vehemence, or even violence, which 
are quite subversive of serious thinking. He “laces” 
his moderation and his philosophic calm with a nervous- 
ness and irritability which destroy their value. He will 
at one moment show great perspicuity and far-sightedness, 
and then spoil it all by a relapse into excitement and 
rhetoric. Take his last speech. From every point of view 
nothing could have been better than the greater part of that 
speech, and his frankness in admitting the grievances of the 
Outlanders was admirable. Suddenly, however, he flames 
up into the shrillest a7 caplandum stuff about “a pirate 
Empire,’—the kind of talk that is bound by its injustice 
to injure the case he most wants to support. Be our inter- 
ference in favour of the Outlanders right or not, and be the 
merits never so much on the Boer side, it is absurd to talk 
as if the action of the Government were prompted by a 
desire to seize the Transvaal by a piratical raid. Mr. Morley 
must know at the bottom of his mind that even if we 
annexed the Transvaal, the very first thing we should do 
when the war clouds had drifted away would be to endow 
all the inhabitants of the colony with a system of self- 
government as complete as that of Canada or Australia, 
—a system of self-government which would make the 
Transvaal far more of a real Republic than it is at 
present. 


Perhaps, however, the best proof of Mr. Merley’s 
curious mixture of clear-sightedness and nervous ex- 
citability is to be found in the passage in which 
he deals with the grievances of the Outlanders. He 
tells us that “he fully agrees with the object of the 
policy defined by the present High Commissioner as 
fair play for the Outlander population in the South 
African Republic. When people talk of this country not 
being divided, that is a question on which there is no 
division whatever among us. We are all for insisting 
upon fair play to the Outlander population of the South 
African Republic, of whom a large portion are our own 
kith and kin.”” That is excellent, and we do not doubt 
that if Mr. Moriey were to be asked, seriatim, about the 
actions of the Boer Government, he would be emphatic in 
denouncing them. We do not suppose for a moment that he 
would dream of palliating the acts of a Government which, 
though it has completely disarmed the Outlanders, cannot 
endure that they should even put their complaints into 
words, and issues orders for the arrest, on the ground of 
high treason, of editors who have denounced the Executive. 
Again, all Mr. Morley’s sympathies must naturally be 
against, not with, the Boer Government over such 
action as was taken in the case of Mr. Nicholls, 
and generally as regards their repressive measures. 
In a word, we may feel sure that not only as 
regards. the franchise, but as to the other grievances, 
Mr. Morley is against the Republic and on the side of the 
Outlanders, and would be most glad to see their wrongs 
righted. So far, the statesman of liberal views and com- 
prehensive head. It is when Mr. Morley comes to consider 
how to set about getting their rights for the Outlanders 
that the nervousness and irritability of which we com- 
plain become apparent. It is evident from the whole tenour 
of Mr. Morley’s speech that the idea of war in the last 
resort even to secure the end he desires is utterly abhorrent 
to him. The Boers ought to treat the Outlanders better, 
but he makes it absolutely clear that he will never force 
them to do what he thinks right. There is no case for 
war, he says with emphasis, and the thought of the 
musket’s rattle throws him into a state of indignation so 
violent that he forgets his usual fairness, and talks, as we 
have said, about “a pirate Empire.” Strange as it may 
seem, Mr. Morley evidently does not perceive that if we 
preface our attempts to get redress for the Outlanders by 
the declaration that war for such a purpose would be 
unjust, and must never be dreamt of, we are making our 
task utterly hopeless. It is very foolish of the Boers, no 


doubt, to refuse to share political power with the Outlanders 





unless they are obliged to do so, but it is no good to preteng 
that this is not the fact, for the fact it is. Therefore, to start 
with the determination not to use force is to start defeated, 
Mr. Morley is not the man who would make one speech 
out of office and another in office. Imagine, then, what 
would be the effect of a speech of this kind if he were 
placed in power to-morrow. Can any one doubt that the 
Boers would instantly declare: ‘We need not make any 
concessions, for the British say they will never force us to 
do what we don’t want todo’? Suppose Mr. Morley saw 
a man maltreating a horse while a bystander was telling 
the man to leave off, and threatening him with a thrashing 
if he did not. If thereupon Mr. Morley, though admitting 
the cruelty and declaring it ought to stop, began to scold 
the first bystander at the top of his voice and to call him 
an oppressor and a tyrant, and to ask him how he dared 
to speak to a poor man in such a way, what sort of effect 
would his words be likely to have on the man who was mal- 
treating the horse ? Of course the man would say to himself 
at once: ‘I needn’t bother about what the second gent said 
about his being dead against cruelty, for it is clear he’s 
on my side, and don’t mean to let the first gent interfere 
with my doing what I like to my own horse.’ The truth 
is Mr. Morley does not keep his eye on the object, 
and does not realise that things cannot be and not 
be at the same time. He wants to help the Outlanders, 
but he at once allows himself to be distracted from 
carrying out his object by his instinctive dislike of 
the means that must be used in the last resort for 
accomplishing his object. Mr. Morley’s position is, in 
truth, very like that of Mr. Gladstone and a section - 
of his followers during the war of the North and 
South. They hated slavery, and would have liked 
to see it abolished; but they shrank from the 
means, and because they so greatly hated the idea 
of coercing the Southern States by force, they gradually 
worked themselves round into taking the Southern side. 
Just as Mr. Gladstone, though he was no supporter of 
slavery, actually arrived at the declaration that the 
North were fighting for dominance and the South for 
freedom, so we have no doubt that Mr. Morley, out of his 
nervous horror of war, will ultimately work himself round 
to thinking that the Boer Government, who want to 
maintain a tyrannising and oppressive oligarchy, are the 
supporters of freedom and all the civic virtues, and we 
who want a system of free self-government for all the 
inhabitants of the South African Republic are a set of 
pirates and enslavers. 

Before we leave Mr. Morley’s speech we desire to deal 
with one more point. When your children ask you, he 
says, what the war is about, and why you are killing 
men, what is your answer going to be? Is it to be the 
franchise, or paramountcy, or the price of dynamite, or 
what? We do not think that there need be much difficulty 
as to the answer. If war comes we shall be fighting to 
make the Boers yield a share in the government to the 
majority of the inbabitants of a country to whose 
inhabitants, without restriction, we entrusted self- 
government under Republican forms, and _ because 
their refusal to emancipate the Outlanders and to 
establish a just and reasonable form of government 
throws all South Africa into confusion, and renders 
it impossible for Dutch avd English to live together 
in peace and amity. That is an answer which no 
Englishman need be afraid to give when he is asked what 
the war is about. He may give it with as good a 
conscience as the New Englander gave his answer when 
he was asked why he was soaking the fields and forests 
of Virginia with the blood of America’s best sons. Fuse 
the South African Dutch, says Mr. Morley, but do not 
say to one race, “You are to be at the top and 
the other shall be at the bottom.” We ask for no 
better policy. Wedo not want the least trace of domi- 
nance for one race, but fusion, and fusion on fair terms. 
But what is it that stops fusion, and who is he who has 
said to one race, “ You shall be at the top and the other 
at the bottom ”? The greatest enemies of fusion, the great 
inspirers of race-hatred, are the Transvaal Government. It 
is President Kruger who has said for the last fifteen years 
that one race shall be at the top and one at the bottom. 
Unless that evil spirit of predominance is laid there 
can be nothing but ruin in store for South Africa. It 1s 
not the British Government who want to exalt one race 
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other and to prevent fusion, but the reckless, 
fanatical, and short-sighted men who rule at Pretoria. 
At. present the Transvaal sets a demoralising example for 
all South Africa, and until the races are put on an equality 
there race-hatred will not be expelled and utterly obliter- 
ated, as it should be, from the Cape to the Zambesi. 


over the 





THE NEXT GREAT TRIAL IN FRANCE. 


HE French Ministry must know their own business 
T best, but to outsiders it certainly looks as if they 
were courting annoyance, and perhaps danger. They are 
not through with the Dreyfus case yet, possibly not nearly 
through, for we question if they will be able to pass any 
general Act of Oblivion, and they have now advised the 
President to sign a decree directing the Senate to form 
itself into a Court for the trial of the arrested Royalist 
plotters. That trial will go on probably for months, will 
reveal all manner of political secrets much better buried, 
and will probably shake the confidence of Frenchmen in 
many eminent persons who have been “ intriguing” with 
Pretenders in order to be safe if the counter Revolution 
ever arrived, but who if let alone might do the State fairly 
good, or even considerable, service. The Duke of Marl- 
borough did plenty, though he never, we fancy, quite 
broke off all relations, direct or indirect, with the Court of 
St. Germains. The French Ministry, in fact, is acting as 
William III. would have acted if he had arrested all sus- 
pected Jacobites at a swoop, and sent them, on the strength 
of letters in cipher, to be tried before the Lords or the 
Judges, and so put the whole Jacobite party on the rack, 
and produced a crop of informers of the type of Titus 
Oates. Surely the great Dutchman was wiser when he 
avoided that course, refused to know too much officially, 
and till his treason was manifest treated every man in his 
service as a well-meaning, if tepid, friend of the new régime. 
We admit that Frenchmen are not Englishmen, and are 
more apt to consider moderation weakness, but still the 
distance between writing treasonable letters, or issuing 
treasonable leaflets, or even spending small sums in con- 
ciliating influential “‘ non-coms.,” and descending into the 
streets, is rather long. Englishmen would have thought 
it wiser to arrest a few dangerous persons, to have kept 
them a month or two under investigation, or, as we phrase 
it, under remand, and then to have let them go well 
frightened. 

We suppose the Republican Government, knowing, as 
we have said, their own business best, are acting on two 
very powerful motives. They are sick of being conspired 
against, and wish to teach the upper classes of French 
society that levying war against the Republic on her own 
territory is a dangerous game which may end in their 
being condemned to hard Jabour. The immense width of 
the net they are throwing, which covers men of all 
grades except the very highest, suggests that this is their 
purpose. They know that Frenchmen do not stand up 
well under severe legal blows, and that if two or three 
distinguished and wealthy men receive ‘exemplary ” 
sentences the rank-and-file of opposition will cower and 
blench as they did in the Terror, and when Napoleon IIT. 
put in force the terrible “Law of Public Safety.” 
They excite, it is true, by such a course a fright- 
ful amount of secret hatred, but no Government of 
France seems to have minded that, and no historian 
can be certain that, at all events during two hundred 
years, the Bastille did not protect the Monarchy. It kept 
up reverence for generations, though at last it caused 
a cataclysm. The Government also may be aware that the 
danger to be faced is much more serious than it appears 
to foreigners to be; that they must show themselves 
visibly stronger than the Royalists, or run the risk of 
heing crushed. We know of no question in the present 
French situation so genuinely obscure as that of the 
actual force at the disposal of the Pretenders. They 
seem, on the surface of things, to control no force at all 
except a number of well-born gentlemen with no followers, 
and a number of military and civil families who have a 
traditionary belief that to be ruled by a Cesar is the 
natural aspiration of all Frenchmen. Both Royalists 
and Bonapartists have many officers devoted to them, but 
neither Royalists nor Bonapartists have any regiments 
actually capable of mobilisation. That is, we say, the 
surface appearance of things, but it is quite passible that 





it is illusory, and that plotters are aware of more strength 
in the rear of them than even M. de Blowitz, with 
his shrewd eyes, quite perceives. Voting for the 
candidates of a minority is never a popular amuse- 
ment in France, yet it is a very short time 
since the Monarchists returned a clear third of the 
Chamber, and he would be a bold man who said that 
all the “ Rallied ” have forgotten St. Louis and Austerlitz. 
There must be a huge and very solid block of voters who 
are Monarchists by instinct to produce such aresult. Then 
the Church, as a corporation, is monarchical. The Pope has 
imposed silence on them in political matters, and im- 
bedded among the priesthood are a good many Liberals; 
but the Church as a whole, with a great deal of reason, 
takes the Republic to be anti-religious, and would witness 
its downfall without any acute disfavour. The Bourbons 
or the Bonapartes might be just as arbitrary, but they 
would not be so insolent. It is very easy to exaggerate 
the influence of the Church, as we think M. Urbain 
Gohier does in this month’s National Review, but still 
in every Catholic country, even France, the Catholic 
Church, when convinced, and, above all, when unhappy 
and restless, is a power to be gravely reckoned with. 
It directs the consciences of all the women and of every 
third man. Then there are the masses of Paris. They 
are supposed to be Republican if not Red, if not with a 
sneaking kindness for Collectivism and Anarchy; but is 
it so certain that there are not in Paris and all the great 
cities large sections who would support any great move- 
ment which seemed likely to be successful ? Their object 
would be rather what we call Imperialist than social,— 
that is, they desire France to be again the most obvious 
Statein the world; but to that desire they willsacrifice much, 
all the more readily that they honestly believe—it may be 
correctly believe—that if the new experiment fails they can 
begin again. A good many things about France are 
always forgotten, and one of them is the ease with which 
the Second Empire, once convicted of incapacity, was 
overthrown. If Paris thought that a Monarchy would 
defeat Germany or humble Great Britain—that “monster” 
which is eating up all the delicacies that French gourmands 
look at with watering lips—we would not guarantee that 
Paris would not suspend her Republican fervour for a 
couple of decades. And finally there is the Army. The 
French Government professes, of course, to rely implicitly 
on the Army, which it “loves,” and therefore “disciplines” 
now and then after the coalheaver’s fashion of loving; but 
that Government, with its marvellous thirst for informa- 
tion, may be well aware that the officers are much divided, 
that a large section of them are crypto-Royalists, and that 
although a majority of the conscripts do not share their 
opinions—one-third do, or whence the monarchical voters ? 
—they are so impatient of the monotony of their lives 
that they would obey any orders which promised excite- 
ment and adventure. Whether there is ground for such 
a belief no foreigner can say, as the “Great Silent One” 
announces its opinions with the rifle before it speaks ; but 
it seems certain that some Generals believe it, and the 
Government may know that they have reason. If that is 
the case, perhaps the best way to take the bull by the 
horns is to authorise a solemn trial by the Senate 
of all who are engaged in an active Royalist plot. 
The disaffected will hardly venture to interrupt a 
trial by a direct exercise of physical force, and 
if they did the Government could rely upon other 
forces, and would at least know where it stood. The 
Government, we take it, including General de Galliffet, is 
fully convinced that if civil administration is to remain 
possible, discipline must be restored in the Army,and may 
very well think that it had better strike first at officers 
who, if really involved in Royalist plots, are guilty at 
once of mutiny and treason. There can in the trial now 
ordered be no question either of the meaning of the laws 
or of the greatness of the Tribunal, and the question at 
issue, therefore, will be whether the laws are to be obeyed. 
This is, we say, the most reasonable explanation of the 
summons to the Senate; but we fully acknowledge that 
there are elements in the situation in France which are 
completely outside our present knowledge. We do not 
understand why the ordinary officers do not feel that an 
“ordered” verdict by a Court-Martial is a menace to 
themselves ; why the men are so absolutely silent on the 
Dreyfus case; or why, if the great officers are prepared 
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to “ avenge the insulted honour of the Army,” they have 
delayed their movement so long. There is some force at 
work which they know and outsiders do not, and the only 
force we can think of is an incurable division of opinion 
either between men and officers, or between different arms 
of the service. If the “ chassepots are to go off of them- 
selves” they must all go off in the same direction, or 
France will be as Spain. 





THE DREAD OF THE JEW. 


HE Dreyfus affair and the furious passions that it has 
awakened have their ultimate foundation in dread and 
hatred of the Jews. But for Anti-Semitism it could never 
have assumed the proportions it has assumed, and we 
may be sure that even if in some way or other the case is 
got rid of, the attacks on the Jews in France will continue. 
Meantime there is a Jewish question, more or less acute, 
in every Continental country, and we are told by pessi- 
mists that before long we shall have an anti-Jewish move- 
ment in the East End of London. These facts naturally 
suggest an inquiry into the causes of the dread and hate 
which the Jews inspire. It is necessary, that is, in view of 
a world-wide ferment, to reopen the question, and to ask 
once again whether there are any good grounds for 
regarding the Hebrew race as a menace to the Christian 
world. Mr. Arnold White’s book, “The Modern Jew” 
(W. Heinemann, 7s. 6d.),1s an attempt to throw some 
light upon the subject, but we cannot say that the result 
is very satisfactory. It is a thin and scrappy book with- 
out much order or coherence, and will prove quite in- 
adequate to those who desire to see a thoughtful and 
well-reasoned handling of the problem. Still, it does 
contain a certain number of facts of interest, and so has a 
limited value. Definite conclusions of his own the 
author does not seem to possess, or, at any rate, to be 
able to put forward, and it is difficult to say after 
reading the book whether Mr. Arnold White does or does 
not regard the Jews as « serious menace to Western 
civilisation. 

The main fact about the Jews on the Continent which 
emerges from a study of the present situation is that for 
some reason or other they inspire terror. Just as, on a 
somewhat smaller scale, Jesuits inspire terror among the 
extreme Protestants, and the Freemasons fill the minds 
of Roman Catholics with an unreasoning dread, so the 
Jew, or rather the thought of the Jew’s wealth 
and ability, causes terror among the mass of man- 
kind on the Continent. That this terror is as absurd 
and as unreasonable as is the terror caused re- 
spectively by Jesuits and Freemasons, we ourselves 
do not doubt for a moment, but that does not alter 
the fact that the sense of terror exists. It is hardly too 
much to say that the majority of people on the Continent 
honestly believe that unless the Jews are in some way or 
other curbed, controlled, and kept down, something 
very dreadful will happen. In Russia the vast Slavonic 
population aud its leaders believe that unless the Jews 
are impounded in the Polish Pale they will swamp the 
true Russian, and utterly ruin and destroy the Russian 
nationality and the Russian ideal. In Austria it is 
believed that if the Jews are allowed to go on as they 
are going on they will get everything into their hands,— 
the land of the peasants, the sources of public information 
and the Press, and the nerves by which trade and 
commerce are moved. In Germany it is much the same 
story, and there the Jews are believed, unless stopped in 
time, to be about to monopolise the Universities. In 
France it is thought that the Jews, if not put down with 
the strong hand, will capture the whole Administra- 
tion, as well as “strangle commerce by their octopus 
grip.” So one might go on to enumerate the vague, but 
none the less real, terrors which the Jews inspire. To 
heighten these charges resort is had to plenty of devices, 
rhetorical and otherwise. The Jews are called a “ parasitic 
race,” whatever that may mean. Next, it is said that the 
Jew never becomes an agriculturist, that he is a usurer 
and a bloodsucker, that he is a gross materialist, and that 
he has no ideals beyond the precious metals. Lastly, it 
is said that the Jews hold themselves fiercely “aloof” 
from the rest of the world, and that they habitually act 
together to further their own racial interests and to 
injure those communities which have been foolish enough 





a 
to trust them. It must be confessed that it is rather diff. 
cult to argue about charges so vague and so miscellaneous ag 
these, but let us try to facilitate consideration by groupin 
the charges under four heads. Let us assume the ta 
charged with (1) being unpatriotic, and so bad citizens of 
the countries in which they reside; (2) holding then. 
selves “aloof” from the rest of the world; (3) actin 
together as a kind of cosmopolitan imperium in imperie 
and using their vast material resources in every country 
for racial, and not national, ends; (4) demoralising the 
communities in which they reside by their material. 
ism. To take the charge of want of patriotism firgt 
How is it substantiated? We cannot say that we have ever 
seen any real evidence of want of patriotism in the Jews, 
On the contrary, it is difficult not to be touched by the 
way in which Jews show patriotic feeling towards nations 
which use them ill. Look at the case of France at present, 
There is something extremely pathetic in the way in which 
the French Jews cling to their nationality in spite of all the 
hatred they inspire. The truth is, the Jew is a sort of 
expert in patriotism. Did not the Maccabees teach the 
world one of its first lessons in patriotism? Depend upon 
it, if the Jew is only allowed to be a patriot he will not fail 
here. The charge, indeed, is like that so often made in 
Russia against the Jews. They are accused of not tilling 
the soil, their accusers ignoring the fact that no Jew is 
allowed to buy, or to lease, or to occupy land, and is, in 
fact, excluded by law from acting as a farmer. Take 
next the charge of “aloofness.” Probably this charge is 
well founded, but what can be expected of a people so 
newly freed from the Ghetto? If you treat a race for 
centuries as lepers and visit its members with dire 
penalties, if they do not keep “aloof” they are likely to 
remain for some time disinclined to free intercourse. At 
any rate, it is difficult to see how the community is 
injured by the “aloofness” of the Jew. It is bad for him 
no doubt, but the evil stops there. In any case, it is not an 
offence upon which to base an edict of proscription. The 
third charge is, in reality, that the Jews of the world having 
obtained control of cosmopolitan finance, act together 
in the interests of their race, and inflict grievous injuries 
upon the nations. But what proof is there of this? 
Curiously enough, Mr. Arnold White—though in other 
ways he seems to encourage this charge—accuses the 
great Jewish financiers of not doing this very thing. 
He tells us that after the Russians had driven the Jews 
into the Pale they wanted to raise a loan. One would 
have expected the great Jewish loanmongers to have 
absolutely refused to help the enemy of the race. 
Instead they basely, as we think, found Russia the money 
she wanted. But though this was a base act, it certainly 
is not consistent with the charge that the Jews control 
the international money market for tribal ends. We 
believe, in fact, that this whole charge is a pure delusion. 
We have no love for the great financiers, Jew or otherwise, 
but whether Jew or Gentile they look for a profit, and not 
to deep and mysterious racial aspirations. The charge 
that the Jews are steeped in materialism, and so are @ 
demoralising element in the community, is equally unfair 
and absurd. Many Jews may be fond of pomp of a vulgar 
kind, and may affect what we confess personally to 
finding very disagreeable forms of Asiatic luxury ; but 
these are externals. In essentials and as a race the 
Jews are no more materialistic than their neighbours. 
And can we say that they are a demoralising element 
when it is universally confessed that the Jews are among 
the best fathers, sons, and husbands in the world? As 
Mr. Arnold White admits, the family life of the Jews is 
worthy of all praise. The Jew takes infinite care to 
preserve his women from injury. Before and during 
childbirth the Jewish woman is guarded and cared for 
with the utmost solicitude. While the Christian woman 
among the poor is, under similar circumstances, often 
forced to injurious labour, and is exposed to hardships and 
even to brutal violence, such inhuman treatinent is almost 
unknown to the Jews. Truly, while the Jews keep up 
this treatment of their women, and while their family life 
is what it is, we need not dread being demoralised by 
the Jews. 

There is one more argument to be noted which is 
relied upon by the apologists of Anti-Semitism. They 
admit that the case against the Jews is not proven, but 
they say that the Jews are so strong, so clever, so rich, 
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and so powerful that a stand must be made against them, 

r else they will rule the whole world. Could a more 
ps and impotent pretext for persecution be found? To 
pein with, the thing is not true. The talents of the 
Jews have been habitually exaggerated. The cleverest 
brains, the greatest statesmen, the ablest soldiers, and 
the strongest personalities do not belong to Jews, but to 
Gentiles. Even the richest men in the world to-day are 
not Jews, but Americans. But even if it were true, what 
would be the use of trying to resist forces so tremendous 
by mere legal enactments? If the Jew is really so 
terrible a person as he is painted, it would be useless to 
try to keep him under by disabilities. The only plan 
would be to slaughter the Jews out, and thus make a real 
end of the so-called parasitic race. Half-measures will 
be of no avail. 

But, in truth, there is no need to be afraid of the Jews. 
They are clever and vigorous no doubt, but only a 
decadent race need be afraid of them. In a living polity 
like ours or that of the Americans they form a useful 
element in the population, and may teach us some useful 
lessons. They constitute no danger to the State. When 
a country is thrown into an agony of terror by the rise of 
the Jews to affluence and position, it is, we should say, a 
sign that the nation in question had begun instinctively to 
realise its own weakness. Yet, in reality, a decadent nation, 
were it wise, could not do better than encourage the Jews, 
and use their vigour, their patience, and their fortitude to 
recruit the national strength. Treat the Jew properly 
and he would not remain an alien, but would, as have the 
English upper-class Jews, fuse with the rest of the nation. 
It is not, however, we fear, likely that any nation on the 
down grade will choose that path. Rather the decadent 
nation will increase its decadence by persecuting and 
driving out the most vigorous element in the community. 
Meantime, since nations get infected by moral, asindividuals 
by physical, diseases, it behoves Englishmen to be on their 
guard lest Anti-Semitism spreads to our shores. Let us 
remember, then, to view with the greatest possible 
suspicion any attempt at inflicting disabilities on Jews. 
Tu individual instances a good case may seem to have 
been made out for some exceptional legislation, but let 
us not forget to inquire whether the virus of racial 
persecution is not hidden within. If it is, and however 
specious the arguments for legislation may be, let us 
refuse to consider the proposed restrictions. That is the 
way of ruin. The nation that cannot tolerate the Jews, 
and becomes deeply inspired by the Anti-Semitic terror, is 
not the nation that will win. If we cannot resist the Jew 
without a resort to persecution, depend upon it we shall 
not long be fit to rank as an Imperial Power. 





THE PRESERVATION OF THE AMENITIES OF 
ENGLAND. 

Ww shall not apologise for again dwelling on the 

subject of preserving the beauties of art and 

Nature with which this island is plentifully adorned, since 

scarcely a day passes but some incident occurs which 

shows the urgent necessity of impressing the public mind 


with the need of claiming our full inheritance of beauty. | 


A nation which does not care for its past, it has been 
said, is not likely to enjoy any future. This is true 
enough, but the past means more than that which we 
sum up under the name of history. It means not only 
the nation’s past deeds, bards, and heroes, it means not 
only Alfred and Shakespeare and Bunyan, not only 
Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights, but it also means 
the soil of the land and the monuments transmitted to us 
by our ancestors, “This blessed plot of earth, this realm, 
this England” is not merely a land of literature 
and science, not merely a stage for the enacting of 
great human dramas, it is also a land of much and varied 
physical beauty, and a land full of noble remains 
which illustrate the story of the past. We are all of us 
trustees for these remains and for this beauty, and we 
have no more right to relax the utmost vigilance in their 
preservation than we have in neglecting the poetry of 
Shakespeare or the science of Newton. This seems to us 
to be the spirit in which the preservation of national 
beauty should be approached and cultivated, and it will 
be a melancholy prospect for the nation if ever this spirit 


fades away. 











Since Parliament has such almost unlimited power in 
the last resort over our soil and monuments, it is, we 
think, a happy omen that the preservation of natural 
beauty should now have secured a hold on Parliament. 
This is all the more to be approved because Parliament is 
composed mainly of men who will not give the cause 
away by insistence upon impossible demands or by 
sacrificing the living to the dead. We must carry on 
our daily life, and for that purpose the establish- 
ment of industries which are not altogether esthetic 
in their aspect (though there is no reason why an 
industrial building should be necessarily hideous) is 
essential. It is absurd to shriek when an old, insani- 
tary house is removed for the sake of the health of the 
living; for buildings exist for men, not men for buildings. 
There is a mean and rational course of action in all these 
matters, mere xsthetics being balanced by consideration 
of primary human needs, and Parliament, on the whole, 
will take that line, provided the interests of beauty and 
of the past are in the hands of a suitable body within 
Parliament which will be in communication with such 
organisations as the Commons Preservation Society, the 
Selborne Society, the National Trust, and various local 
societies whose activity we are glad to observe. The 
formation, therefore, of the Parliamentary Amenities 
Committee (which has nothing to do with the improve- 
ment of the manners of the House of Commons, as might 
possibly be supposed) is a step in the right direction. This 
Committee (an interesting account of whose objects and 
doings is to be found in the latest report of the Commons 
Preservation Society) was formed last year, and is in 
touch with the organisations to which we have re- 
ferred and others also, and it will endeavour to 
promote concerted action on the questions to which 
we have referred, such as the protection of rural 
scenes and landscapes, the preservation and maintenance 
of commons, open spaces, parks, and gardens, the preserva- 
tion of interesting buildings, historical or literary, and the 
conservation of those wild animals and plants whose 
number is, according to the Selborne Society, so sadly 
diminishing. In short, we may say that the object of 
this Committee is to focus public action for the preserva- 
tion of our inheritance of beauty and interest so far as is 
consistent with the claims of actual life and human 
necessities. We may hope that steps will soon be com- 
pleted for a similar Committee in the House of Lords. 
Parliament is, theoretically at least, composed of guardians 
of our treasures as well as of our liberties ; and we trust 
it will not be needful to put the old question, Quis ipsos 
custodes custodiet ? Concerted action with the guidance 
and advice of a Parliamentary Committee is what is 
needed and what is now forthcoming. 


Incessant vigilance is needed as truly for the preserva- 
tion of scenery and monuments as for the preservation of 
liberty; but, in the accounts of vandalism of which we hear 
so often, we are apt to forget the successful work of pre- 
servation that is going on, and consequently to be 
discouraged. As towns grow the feeling of reaction 
against their ugly features grows also, and even were 
industry to increase by leaps and bounds, we feel sure 
that such multitudes of hideous structures as were raised 
in the early Victorian period would not be permitted 
again. But even if we cannot wholly prevent ugly towns, 
we can prevent the outside natural scenery from being 
blasted, we can secure the footpath through rich 
meadows for a country ramble, we can maintain intact 
the wood where the hyacinths grow in spring and the 
blackberries in autumn. We can secure an open space 
from the clutch of the desolating jerry-builder, or a 
common from the too-enterprising railway magnate who 
wants to avoid the detour of a mile. And this is being 
done to a great extent. The Commons Preservation 
Society requests its subscribers to send to headquarters 
copies of any notices they may see of intentions 
to enclose, of sale of parish lands, of intentions 
to apply for Bills in Parliament to construct rail- 
ways, waterworks, sewage farms, or to do anything 
which might permanently ruin scenery, or of notices of 
sales by auction where common land exists. The result 
of such public-spirited action is that at least publicity is 
ensured ; and that once accomplished, private generosity 
will often step in and prevent spoliation. This useful 
Society has taken part in securing for the public or in 
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preserving the beauty and interest of nearly seventy-four 
thousand acres of forest and open spaces. There are 
nearly four thousand acres of commons and open spaces 
secured in the Metropolitan area, and these, with the 
parks, are London’s most valuable assets,—not enough, to 
be sure, but yet a feature of pleasure and of health. 
The judgment in the Medmenham footpath case, in which 
a wealthy person attempted to shut up a ferry over the 
Thames and an old right of way, is also satisfactory ; and 
on the whole we may congratulate ourselves on the spirit 
that has been roused and the work that has been done. 


But every year the effort needs to be increased. What 
fate may be ultimately in store for us cannot be predicted, 


but at present our cities extend “in blacker, incessanter | 


line,” and threaten to leave us without that possibility of 
close intercourse with-Nature which is so essential a part 
of human discipline. “I am a part of all that I have 
seen,” says Tennyson’s Ulysses; all that surrounds us 
probably does enter into our experience, and so builds up 
our personality. What kind of personality will that be 
which does not include the loveliness and wild sylvan 
beauty of bare Nature? Not the mere trim walks of the 
suburban garden,—these are not sufficient for human 
needs, especially for the needs of a race whose ancestors 
roamed in primeval forests. We need to preserve with 


religious care every bit of wild natural scenery which our | 


country holds, and to do this more vigilance, more effort, 
and more money will be needed. We hope and believe 
these things will be not only needed but forthcoming, 
and that the Parliamentary Amenities Committee will 
combine and direct the various existing agencies for 
preserving English soil and monuments, so that we shall 
lose no more of our inheritance. 





EQUALITY IN ENGLAND. 


N R. WILLIAM CLARKE, in the course of a very 

able article on the House of Lords published in 
this month’s Contemporary Review, suggests a variety of 
reasons why that House will not be abolished, but the one 
which evidently weighs most with him is that the English 
people do not seek, or even desire, equality. They are 
democrats in a way, but they have never accepted either 
openly or in their own minds the leading democratic idea 
of the Continent. So long as they are free they are quite 
content that society should be graded, rather, if the truth 
were known, prefer it. So long as their “ betters” leave 
them alone they like their betters instead of hating them. 
If the Lords oppressed them they would abolish the Lords 
without scruple, but till they oppress them they do not 
care one straw about the abstract right of Peers to legis- 
late. They always did legislate, and if they legislate 
wisely, why not? As for the mere inequality implied in 
difference of designation, it has probably never occurred 
to them to think of it. They have been racing for the 
last half-century towards pure democracy, but within that 
period there has never been the smallest agitation for the 
abolition of titles. Even those who denounce the House 
of Lords will choose a Lord to be chairman of the meet- 
ing for denunciation. No one who really understands 
Englishmen will deny that this is true, and as the fact 
will in the near future have important political conse- 
quences, it is worth while to inquire for a moment why 
the demand for equality has never been raised here, and 
probably never will be raised. One reason, no doubt, is 
that the people have substantially got it. All are equal 
before the law. The only vestige of class privilege 
remaining is that a Peer who commits a felony can claim 
to be tried bya special, and presumably friendly, Tribunal, 
and that privilege is claimed so seldom—not once, for 
instance, in the last thirty years—that it is very nearly 
forgotten. All careers, at the same time, are open to all 
talents, and if a man once rises his origin is only remem- 
bered by his enemies, and, unless he is ashamed of it, is 
not quoted even by them. In the Army, the Law, or the 
Church a plebeian may rise to the very top. There is, 
however, a stronger reason even than this. Men do not, 
unless they are philosophers, which the English are not, 
sincerely hate privileges which are communicable, and 
which, therefore, they may hope to enjoy. The bedrock 
of inequality all over the Continent is the place accorded 
to birth, which is incommunicable, and therefore creates 


as 
inextinguishable jealousy, and even hatred. Why, it ig 
asked, should a man be legally or socially privileged {oy 
a quality which is accidental and which no one can 
acquire? The well-born man is a member of a caste, all 
others are either legally or socially outcasts, and ‘the 
outcasts hate the caste men as ugly women are believed 
—falsely, we imagine—to hate the beautiful. Through 
some historic accident, never yet completely explained, the 
English have never made of birth the dividing line, 
A few of them—not so many as is fancied—greatly respect 
good birth, but with the majority the dividing lines are 
wealth and rank ; and wealth and rank are attainable, as 
far as either law or custom goes, by any man. Every 
Englishman desires wealth for himself, and rank if he 
ever thinks of it, and therefore is content that a minority 
should attain either or both. Who cares to remember Lord 
| Kitchener’s grandfather, or the father of Mr. Millions? 
| When he talks dialect, as he does when giving his real 
opinion, the Englishman says of the rich man that “he 
lives upright,” and of the man of rank that “he is a 
| swell,” and in either case not only forgives but likes him, 
| The inequality, which he quite perceives, does not strike 
| him as an oppression, but as a fact, and a fact which makeg 
‘life more picturesque and lively than it would otherwise 
_be. If the coachman in a wig orders the carter in a smock 
| to get out of the way, the carter stops in the way, but if 





civilly entreated, he moves off and greatly appreciates the 
‘hammercloth and the bays. If he were rich he could have 
them too, nobody stops his getting rich, and meanwhile 
he is content to admire. He is not a sweet-tempered 
| fellow by any means, and very jealous of his “ rights,” as 
he conceives them—just watch him when a right of way 
|is stopped up—but he is not envious, rather thinks it 
pleasant that there should be rich folk about. Nothing 
‘incommunicable gives a claim to the carriage, only “ brass,” 
‘which anybody may have if he is lucky enough, and 
therefore the Englishman feels no desire to pelt the 
carriage folk. : 
We have said that this temperament may have 
political consequences in the immediate future, and 
we mean by this that we expect changes which will be 
easier because those who suffer will not expect them to be 
limitless. We do not believe in the “ugly rush ” coming 
here ; it never has come here even when, as in 1816-30, 
there was terrible temptation to it; but we do believe 
that if the first quarter of the next century is not wasted 
in a world-wide war—which is quite possible—it will be 
employed in this country, and probably in America, in 
very strong efforts towards a greater diffusion of the 
physical comforts of life. Every tendency of the time 
points to that, that will be the first result of the universal 
education which is now developing consciousness—for 
example, in the matter of housing—and that is the only 
programme in countries which have secured liberty on 
which great Liberal parties can securely build. There is 
nothing else left for them to get, and they will be driven 
to try to get it. We think it probable they will get a 
good deal just because they will not, either in this 
country or America, strive for equality. It is doctrine 
leading to equality which rouses in all who possess such 
a fever of resistance, usually successful resistance, because 
minorities, being able to organise, will always defeat 
majorities which are not able. A regiment of a thousand 
men is too strong for a mob of ten thousand. The owners 
of property on the Continent are frightened to death by 
an Income-tax or a Poor-law, because they either know or 
suspect that the principle involved in either will be 
pushed to its logical extent, so that,as Mr. W. Bagehot 
used to say, nobody will go barefoot, but everybody 
will be made comfortable with one boot. The Income- 
tax and the Poor-law are, therefore, always defeated. 
We shall not have that trouble in England, and therefore 
considerable changes may be made in the incidence of tax- 
ation—local taxation in particular—in the Statute of 
Distributions, in the assimilation of personalty to realty, 
in the mode of providing education for all, sanitation for 
all, and light, water, and freedom of locomotion for all, 
and probably in the tenure of land, and all these changes 
will be made in the interest of the poor. We are not 
advising any of those things, mind, pending further dis- 
cussion, but only pointing out what seems to be a tendency 





to move along a road in which the Continental obstacles 
raised by the incurable suspicion that the real end sought 
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is equality will not exist. The rich will have to pay, but 
will not always be dreaming that they will to-morrow be 
asked to pay unbearably much. Nothing has ever struck 
ug in our social legislation so much as the absence of 
opposition to ever-increasing exemptions from the Income- 
tax, and the ease with which Sir William Harcourt’s new 
Death-duties were pushed through. The exemptions are 
absolutely Socialist, but nobody cares to prevent them, 
while, though the new duties were heavy blows aimed 
directly at the rich, not two per cent. of those affected lost 
their tempers, and not one-tenth per cent. transferred 
their property abroad. Nobody here is afraid that tax- 
ation will grind down property till everybudy hobbles in 
the one boot. The desire for mathematical equality does 
not exist, and is not dreaded, and therefore it will be 
possible to effect a considerable removal of painful 
inequalities. 








THE WALAMO STORY. 


YHE latest story from Africa is a very odd story indeed, 
so odd as to be worth a moment’s serious discussion. It 

is told by Captain Wellby, who has been exploring the un- 
known country between Lake Rudolf and the Nile Valley, 
and who, besides being one of the pluckiest of mankind, seems 
to be a competent observer with some scientific knowledge 
and a habit of mental exactitude. There appears to be no 
reason whatever for doubting his good faith, and we can our- 
selves help a little to exonerate him from any charge of undue 


credulity or disposition to wonder. He says he found two | 


races of naked giants living near Lake Rudolf. The world 
now doubts abont giants as formerly it doubted about pig- 
mies, and Captain Wellby will be cross-questioned ; but tribes 
obviously the same were minutely described by Dr. Werne, a 
German doctor who accompanied a Pasha sent by Said 
Pasha of Egypt some fifty years ago to see if he could not 
exact tribute of some sort from the extreme South of the 
Egyptian dominion. Mr. John Murray published in two small 
volumes a translation of his singularly lucid and interesting 
narrative, and in it he gives an account, apparently identical 
with Captain Wellby’s, of a race of naked men who were on an 
average seven feet high. As individnals reach that height 
even in England, and are common in Patagonia, we can 
believe that story without difficulty; but the account of the 
Walamo district is a more severe draft on our credulity. It 
is probably true, nevertheless, though the explanation is not 
easy. The natives about Lake Rudolf believe that the people 
of Walamo are possessed of the Devil, and Captain Wellby 
is obviously not quite sure that they are not. Their 
land is singularly and exceptionally beautiful, a grand 
tropical park, in fact, well watered and well timbered, “a 
fortnight’s journey south of Adis Abeba,” and the people 
are quite friendly to white men. They are accused, 
however, of pussessing a gift, nothing less than the 
power of creating, by suggestion only, insanity in those upon 
whom they gaze. Captain Wellby, of course, disbelieved this 
story, but he was soon undeceived. “I only state the facts. 
The first sign of anything wrong was when one of my Somali 
escort rushed into camp shouting ‘ Walamo,’ ‘ Walamo.’ He 
was frightfully excited: he shook violently and kicked like a 
madman, and in the intervals between his shrieks he told me 
that be was possessed by a devil. The whole of that night 
he was neither more nor less than a maniac, but the next day 
he was perfectly well. I had been previously told that once 
a man had become ‘ Walamo’ or devil-possessed he was always 
liable to a second attack, and as a simple measure of pre- 
caution the man’s rifle was taken from him. While on the 
march he had another access of this curious madness, in the 
course of which he drew a knife and rushing about threatened 
to kill everybody. It took several men to hold him down.” 
It is supposed to be specially dangerous to eat food in the 
presence of the Walamo people, and on one occasion a 
Sondanese in the expedition who did so became a raving 
lunatic, while on another a headman, a peaceable, orderly 
man, declared that he had become possessed, raved and 
kicked, and at last injured three men. In all cases the 
fit seems to last for two or three days, bat is liable to recor. 
Pondering all these facts, Captain Wellby, like an English- 
man with steady nerves and the fine spirit of curiosity which 
keeps us blundering abont in all unexplored regions, resolved 


on a supreme experiment. He solemnly ate his dinner in the 
presence of a hundred Walamo. Nothing happened at the 
moment, but two days after, the explorer, one of those men 
who are never ill, was so “ thoroughly ill”—he does not say 
insane—tbat he had some difliculty in hiding the fact from 
his own people. 


Now, how was that done? To say it did not occur seems 
to us a mere rejection for no reason of trustworthy evidence. 
If Captain Wellby said he found gold or diamonds in 
Walamo, thousands upon thousands of pounds would in- 
stantly be adventured in the search for them; and why 
should he be distrasted when he says that certain men 
under certain circumstances showed symptoms of in- 
sanity? There are, we think, just three hypotheses 
which are worth discussion. One is that the Walamo, 
in the interest of their special reputation, bribed or 
frightened Captain Wellby’s men into acting the symptoms 
which he describes. That is possible, and is doubtless the 
explanation of many apparent wonders of the kind, but in 
this instance it would seem to be barred by Captain Wellby’s 
own experience. He had nothing to gain by a trick, and his 
nerves were clearly not of the kind which are upset by ramours 
of magical powers possessed by black persons without clothes. 
Another hypothesis, much more likely, is that the Walamo 
are possessed of a poisonous drug, akin to that used by many 
tribes for poisoning arrows, which shatters the nerves of those 
who have swallowed it. That such drugs existed was a 
universal belief among the ancients, and there is no primd- 
facie reason why they should not, as many substances now 
used in medicine, “lower tone” and depress the spirits of 
those who swallow them to a degree which imitates many of 
the symptoms of pronounced melancholia. The constitation 
of negroes is not identical with ours, or they would not eat 
clay, and their superior liability to the action of the drug as 
compared with Captain Wellby is no matter for surprise. 
The white man may not be stronger than the black, 
but he has a far better nervous system. But how, in 
that case, was the drug administered? We should say 
in water some hours after food had been eaten in Walamo 
presence, or through the agency of some unnoticed prick 
in sleep with a poisoned thorn. A “medicine man” with 
a reputation to keep up in his tribe and for his tribe 
would be quite capable of an adroit trick of that kind, 
especially if he performed it, as on the hypothesis seems 
probable, with hereditary ingenuity. The third conceivable 
explanation is that the men of Walamo have by some accident 
learned that if they seriously set themselves in combination 
to willing that effect, they can hypnotise a victim or seriously 
shatter his nerves. The interval which seems always to have 
elapsed between the occasion of the evil effect and the evil 
effect itself is a perplexity, but otherwise we doubt if Dr. 
Charcot and his assistants would consider the phenomena 
exceptionally wonderful. There are a good many incidents 
recorded of many persons and countries which, if one will 
cannot affect the bodily frame of another person, are simply 
unintelligible. Or rather one mind may so affect another 
mind without affecting the body as to produce a belief in 
disease as operative as disease itself. Captain Wellby’s men 
all believed they were possessed, and consequently behaved 
as, had they been possessed, they thought they would have 
behaved. It may be said that if such a power existed it 
would have been recognised first of all by white men, who 
know so much more of everything than blacks; but it is 
quite possible that white men may be comparatively “im- 
mune”—the word is useful though it is horrid—and it is 
quite certain that white men, having other things to think 
abont, have paid little attention tosuch phenomena. It is the 
meditating races which, when accident brings such things 
before them, study them, and experiment in them, without 
thinking first of all that they are all childish nonsense. The 
Walamo, aware, probably through accident, that such a power 
existed, would see its utility as a means of defence, and 
practise it frequently like an art, learning in the practice 
exactly how and when to use it so as to produce a maximum 
effect. Be it observed they claimed the power, and used it 


when challenged, and they had used it for ages so well as to 
create a general impression among tribes who would have 
liked to invade them, that it was not safe to do so, an impres- 





sion so strong that, as Captain Wellby incidentally 
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shows, it had reached his Abyssinians, who are not fetish- 
worshippers, and are very brave warriors. We by no 
means affirm, be it understood, that the hypnotising 
hypothesis is the true one. The poisoning hypothesis 
is just as likely, and far more consonant with ordinary 
experience, especially in a land like Africa, where no man 
seems to care what any other man suffers, provided he him- 
self isexempt. But we do affirm that we are accustomed to 
reject all statements as to one mind acting upon another far 
too readily, and give way too easily upon this subject toa 
sort of passion of incredulity. The passion is perhaps 
natural enough, fora man must be very tolerant indeed to 
keep his temper when told that two plus two equals five, but 
it is necessary to keep it down if we are ever to advance even 
one step in the investigation of the obscurer laws which 
govern the action of the mind. For ourselves, we do not see 
why telepathy is inherently more impossible than telegraphing 
without wires. It is a mere question of evidence and 
experience. 





THE POLITY OF A BATTLESHIP. 
MONG the many interesting features of life at sea, few 
afford studies more fruitful in valuable thought than 
the internal economy of that latest development of human 
ingenuity,—a modern battleship. It is not by any means 
easy for a visitor from the shore upon coming alongside one 
of these gigantic vessels to realise its bulk; the first effect 
is one of disappointment. Everything on board is upon a 
scale so massive, while the limpid space whereon she floats 
is so capacious that the mind refuses to take in her majestic 
proportions. And a hurried scamper around the various 
points of chief interest on board leaves the mind like a 
palimpsest where one impression is superimposed upon 
another so swiftly that the general effect is but a blur and 
no detail is clear. Besides, in such a flying visit the guide 
naturally makes the most of those wonders with which he 
himself is associated in his official capacity, and thus the 
visitor is apt to get a very one-sided view of things. 
Again, in the course of a hurried visit in harbour the 
mind gets so clogged with wonders of machinery and 
design, that the human side, always apt to keep itself 
in the background, receives no portion of that attention 
which is its due. From all of which causes it naturally 
follows that the only way in which to obtain anything like 
a comprehensive notion of the polity of a battleship is to 
spend at least a month on board, both at sea and in harbour, 
and waste no opportunity of observation of every part of the 
ship’s daily life that may be presented. Such opportunities, 
naturally, fall to the lot of but few outside the Service, and 
from the well-known modesty of sailors, it is next to hopeless 
to expect them to enlighten the public upon the most 
interesting details of their daily lives. 

The mere statement of the figures which belong to a 
modern battleship like the ‘Mars,’ for instance, is apt to 
have a benumbing effect upon the mind. She displaces 
14,900 tons at load draught, is 391 ft. long, 75 ft. wide, and 
nearly 50 ft. deep from the upper deck to the bottom. She 
is divided into 232 compartments by means of water-tight 
bulkheads, is protected by 1,802 tons of armour, is lit by 
900 electric lights, steams 16} knots, carries 82 independent 
sets of engines, mounts 54 different cannon and 5 torpedo 
tubes, and is manned by 759 men. 

Now it is only fair to say that such a hurried recapitula- 
tion of statistics like these gives no real hint as to the 
magnitude of the ship as she reveals herself to one after a 
few days’ intimate acquaintance. And that being so, what is 
to be said «f the men, the population of this floating cosmos, 
the 759 British entities ruled over by the Captain with a 
completeness of knowledge and a freedom from difficulty 
that an Emperor might well envy? As in a town, we have 
here men of all sorts and professions, we find all manner of 
human interests cropping up here in times of leisure, and yet 
the whole company have one feeling, one interest in common, 
—their ship, and through her their Navy. 

First of all, of course, comes the Captain, who, in spite of 
the dignity and grandeur of his position, must at times feel 
verylonely. He lives in awful state, a sentry (of Marines) con- 
tinually guarding his door, and although he does unbend at 
stated times as far as inviting a few officers to dine with him, 





or accepting the officers’ invitation to dine in the ward. 
room, this relaxation must not come. too often. The 
Commander, who is the chief executive office, is in a fap 
better position as regards comfort. He comes between the 
Captain and the actual direction of affairs, he has a spaciong 
cabin to himself, but he takes his meals at the ward-room 
table among all the officers above the rank of Sub-Lieutenant, 
and shares their merriment; the only subtle distinction made 
between him and everybody else at such times being in the 
little word “Sir,” which is dropped adroitly in when he jg 
being addressed. For the rest, naval nous is so keen that 
amidst the wildest fan when off duty no officer can feel that 
his dignity is tampered with, and they pass from sociability 
to cast-iron discipline and back again with an ease that jg 
amazing toa landsman. The ward-room of a battleship is a 
pleasant place. It isa spacious apartment, taking in the whole 
width of the ship, handsomely decorated, and lit by electricity, 
There is usually a piano, a good library, and some handsome 
plate for the table. It is available not only for meals, butasa 
drawing-room, a common meeting ground for Lieutenants, 
Marine officers, surgeons, chaplain, and senior engineers, 
where they may unbend and exchange views, as well as enjoy 
one another’s society free from the grip of thecollar. A little 
lower down in the scale of authority, as well as actually in 
the hull of the ship, comes the gun-room, the affix being a 
survival, and having no actual significance now. In this 
respect both ward-room and gun-room have the advantage 
over the Captain’s cabin, in which there are a couple of 
quick-firing guns, causing those sacred precincts to be 
invaded by a small host of men at “general quarters,” who 
manipulate those gunsas if they were on deck. The gun. 
room is the ward-room over again, only more so,—that is, 
more wildly hilarious, more given to outbursts of melody and 
rough play. Here meet the Sub-Lieutenants, the assistant- 
engineers and other junior officers, and the midshipmen. 
With these latter Admirals in embryo we find a state of 
things existing that is of the highest service to them in dfter 
life. Taking their meals as gentlemen, with a senior at the 
headof the table, meeting round that same table at other times 
for social enjoyment, once they are outside of the gun-room 
door they have no more privacy than the humblest bluejacket, 
They sleep and dress and bathe—live, in fact—coram publico, 
which is one of the healthiest things, when you come to think 
of it, for a youngster of any class. Although they are now 
officers in H.M. Navy, they are still schoolboys, and their 
education goes steadily on at stated hours in a well-appointed 
schoolroom, keeping pace with that sterner training they are 
receiving on deck. The most. grizzled old seaman on board 
must “Sir” them, but there are plenty of correctives all 
around to hinder the growth in them of any false pride. 


On the same deck is to be found the common room of tle 
warrant officers, such as bo’sun, carpenter, gunner; those 
sages who have worked their difficult way up from the bottom 
of the sailor’s ladder through all the grades, and are, with 
the petty officers, the mainstay of the service. Each of them 
has a cabin of his own, as is only fitting; but here they meet 
as do their superiors overhead, and air their opinions freely. 
But, like the ward-room officers, they mostly talk “shop,” for 
they have only one great object in life, the efficiency of 
their charge, and it leaves them little room for any 
other topics. Around this, the after part of the ship, 
cluster also another little body of men and lads, the 
domestics, as they are termed, who do their duty of 
attendance upon officers and waiting at table under all cir- 
cumstances with that neatness and celerity that is inseparable 
from all work performed in a ship-of-war. Body-servants of 
officers are usually Marines, but the domestics are a class 
apart, strictly non-combatant, yet under naval law and disci- 
pline. Going “forrard,” the chief petty officers will be found 
to make some attempt at shutting themselves apart from the 
general, by arrangements of curtains, &c., all liable and 
ready to be flung into oblivion at the first note of a bugle. 
For the rest, their lives are absolutely public. No one has a 
corner that he may call his own, unless perhaps it is his 
“ ditty box,” that little case of needles, thread, and etceteras 
that he needs so often, and is therefore allowed to keep on & 
shelf near the spot where he eats. Each man’s clothes are 
kept in a bag, which has its allotted place in a rack, far away 
from the spot where his hammock and bed are spirited off 
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to every morning at 5 a.m., to lie concealed until the pipe 


«down haramocks” at night. And yet by the arrangement 
of “messes” each man has, in common with a few others, 
a settled spot where they meet at a common table, even though 
it be not shut in, and is liable to sudden disappearance 
during an evolution. So that a man’s mess becomes his 
rallying point ; it is there that the young bluejacket or 
Marine learns worldly wisdom, and many other things. The 
practice of keeping all bedding on the move as it were, having 
no permanent sleeping places, requires getting used to, but it 
ig a most healthy one, and even if it were not it is difficult to 
gee how, within the limited space of a warship, any other 
arrangement would be possible. Order among belongings is 
kept bya carefally graduated system of fines payable in soap, 
—any article found astray by the ever-watchful naval police 
being immediately impounded and held to ransom. And as 
every man’s kit is subject to a periodical overhaul by officers 
any deficiency cannot escape notice. 

‘Every man’s time is at the disposal of the Service whenever 
itis wanted, but in practice much leisure is allowed for rest, 
recreation, and mental improvement. Physical development 
is fully looked after by the rules of the Service, but all 
are encouraged to make the best cf themselves, and no 
efforts on the part of any man to better his position 
are made in vain. Nowhere, perhaps, is vice punished 
or virtue rewarded with greater promptitude, and since all 
punishments and rewards are fully public, the lessons they 
convey are never lost. But apart from the Service routine, 
the civil life of this little world is a curious and most interest- 
ing study. The industrious man who, having bought a 
sewing-machine, earns substantial addition to his pay by 
making every item of his less energetic messmates’ clothes 
(except boots) for a consideration, the far-seeing man who 
makes his leisure fit him for the time when he shall have left 
the Navy, the active temperance man who seeks to bring one 
after the other of his shipmates into line with the ever- 
growing body of teetotalers that are fast altering completely, 
the moral condition of our sailors, the religious man who gets 
permission to hold his prayer-meeting in some torpedo-flat or 
casemate surrounded by lethal weapons,—al! these go to make 
up the multifarious life of a big battleship. 


And not the least strange to an outsider is the way in 
which all these various private pursuits and varied industries 
are carried on in complete independence of each other, often 
in complete ignorance of what is going on in other parts of 
the ship. News flies quickly, of course, but since every man 
has his part in the ship’s economy allotted to him, it naturally 
follows that he declines to bother his head about what the 
other fellows are doing. Sufficient for him that his particular 
item is to hand when required, and that he does it as well and 
as swiftly as he is able. If he be slack or uninterested in 
what concerns himself many influences are brought to bear 
upon him. First his messmates, then his petty officer, and so 
on right up to the Captain. And through all he is made to 
feel that his laches affects first the smartness of his ship, then 
the reputation of the great British Navy. So the naval spirit 
is fostered, so the glorious traditions are kept up, and it con- 
tinues to be the fact that the slackest mobilised ship we can 
send to sea is able to show any foreign vessel-of-war a lesson 
in smartness that they none of them are able to learn. And 
in the naval battle of the future it will be the few minutes 
quicker that will win. Frank T. BULLEN. 





AGRICULTURAL POETRY. 

T is not difficult to see why agriculture is the only technical 
subject which has ever been treated in verse with anything 

like success. Technical poetry has been written on all kinds of 
subjects, and sometimes with considerable skill. The Alex- 
andrian poets devoted much attention to it; it was a favourite 
form of literature in this country during the eighteenth 
century. But in all subjects but one technical poetry is an 
anachronism. When society is so far advanced that its arts 
require text-books, it has almost certainly passed into the 
Prose era of literature. Mankind has talked prose ever since 
it acquired speech, but prose in the literary sense of the word 
18 a iate invention. In Greece it was not less than five 
centuries after verse; in Italy, as in this country, the interval, 
though not so great, was considerable. Once invented, however, 





it takes all technical subjects for its own as a matter of course. 
But agriculture is comparatively well developed when all other 
arts are in their infancy, and begins to systematise itself while 
verse is still the recognised, indeed the only, method of instruc- 
tion. Of course one literary age overlaps another, just as one 
nation is in the stone age, while another, possibly a not very 
distant neighbour, has reached the age of iron. Thomas Tusser, 
the agricultural poet of England, is an instance very much in 
point. Born in 1524, he published his “ Hundred Points of 
Husbandry ” in 1557,and elaborated this into the more complete 
“Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry,” which appeared 
in 1573. By this time prose had a thoroughly established 
place in English literature—the “Arcadia” of Sir Philip 
Sidney was published only a few years later—but it had not 
reached the classes for whom Tusser wrote. These were still 
accustomed to have their history in the form of a ballad, and 
their maxims for the conduct of life, whether in business or in 
morals, in couplets or quatrains. This determined the shape 
in which Tusser put his precepts for the “whole daty ” of 
the farmer. Like Hesiod, Tusser does not forget the 
ethical and religious side of his subject. He bids his reader 
keep “Saboth” and “fish daie and fasting daie,” and “ pay 
justly his tithe, though the Parson be bad,” but he is 
eminently practical. It was unkindly said of him that 
“teaching thrift, b:mself could never thrive,” but this is not 
inconsistent with a thorough knowledge of his subject,—was 
not a well-known Agricultural College compelled to give up 
its farm because it could not make it pay? And as he meant 
his treatise seriously, so he was taken seriously. His book 
was reprinted ten times during the last quarter of the 
sixteenth century. This represents a really large demand, 
and one that could have come only from the class interested 
in the subject. In the next century it gradually went out of 
favour, though seven editions were called for. By the time 
of the Commonwealth it had ceased to have any but an anti- 
quarian interest. 


The eighteenth-century writers of agricultural verse have 
been even more completely forgotten. John Phillips’s 
“Cider,” Dyer’s “Fleece,” and Grainger’s “ Sugar-Cane,” 
the first written at the beginning, the second and third about 
the middle, of the eighteenth century, had all a certain 
literary success. None of them fell stillborn from the press, 
but passed into more than one edition, and all found their 
way into popular collections of poetry. West Country folk 
doubtless felt it a duty to buy a book about the great West 
Ccuntry drink, and the owners of sugar-plantations could 
spare a guinea of their superfluous wealth to patronise a 
West Indian bard, but no one dreamt of putting books to 
practical use. Now they are buried for good and all. One 
might safely affirm that one line only out of the three is 
remembered, and that one is not now to be found. Boswell 
tells the story how Grainger, reading his poem in manu- 
script to Johnson, came to the line, “Say, shall I sing of 
rats?” Whereupon the Doctor vehemently exclaimed “No!” 
This emphatic expression of opinion seems to have prevailed, 
for the words are not to be found in the first edition. Rats 
are mentioned, but in a more magniloquent way. 

But though we cannot hold out to our minor poets, who are 
indeed sadly in want of interesting subjects, the hope that 
agricultural themes will enable them to arrest the attention 
of the world, we might suggest that such themes might 
prove an agreeable change from their everlasting erotics. In 
a recently published volume of verse* a poem of this kind 
though not without serious faults, has an unusual freshness 
and interest about it, and has been wisely put by its author 
in the front of his performances. 


It purports to be a letter in which an Egyptian friend, who 


has— 
“Travelled much 


And learned to judge of diverse vintages,” 


instructs a Sicilian vine-dresser how he may make wine 
“such as is made in Cos.” Wine of Cos, in common with 
other Greek vintages, was mixed with sea-water. The 
Egyptian connoisseur gives fall directions for the process. 
The water is to be brought from places— 

“ Where no fresh stream tempers the rich salt wave.” 





* The Vine-Dresser, and other Poems. By T. Sturge Moore. London: At the 
Sign of the Unicorn. 
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The time chosen must be after a calm. The jars are to be 
sunk deep, with closely-fitting lids which are to be removed 
by a cord. Brought to the surface they are to be covered 
with “bladder-weed,” and the brine when landed is to be 
drawn off into cedar casks, where it is to settle for twenty 
days. The grapes, on the other hand, are to be carefully 
chosen, the clusters being left to dry in the sun for two or 
three days, or in the house, if there is rain, forfour. This 
done, they should— 
“ Be singly stripped 
From off the bunch, by maiden’s dainty hand,” 

and then immersed in the brine. 

Our poet is not quite clear about the quantity of sea-water 
to be used, but we understand him to mean that the butts 
are to be filled with it so as to cover the grapes. This cannot 
be right. The result would have been a quite intolerable 
liquid. The traditional origin of the recipe was the device of 
a slave, who, having stolen some wine, filled up the cask with 
sea-water. Asa matter of fact, it was used as a preservative 
much in the same way as rosin is used to this day in 
Greek wines. This, however, does not matter much. Mr. 
Moore has missed an opportunity of measuring himself with 
Virgil by passing over the myth of how Bacchus fled into the 
sea to avoid the thunderbolts of Zeus, and so gave to the 
world the cfvos tebaAacowuivos. But Mr. Moore’s method is 
not Virgil’s. The fresh water is said to mix with the brine— 

“ As youthful shepherds pour 
Their first love forth to Battos gnarled and grave, 
Fooling shrewd age to bless some fond design.” 
The jars will fill with sea-water— 
“« Swift as a heart Love smites sucks back the blood,” 


and the grapes peep out of the brine in which they are 
soaked— 
“ Like sombre dolphin shoals when nights are still.” 


In fact, out of fifteen stanzas five are given to business and 
ten tofancy. Now this is quite unlike Virgil’s way in the 
Georgics. He does not, indeed, disdainornament. On the 
contrary, his purpurei panni are more splendid than anything 
that can be found elsewhere in the whole range of Latin 
literature. The invocation to Augustus, the praises of Italy, 
the description of the murrain among the cattle, and the 
tale of Orpheus and Eurydice can hardly be matched else- 
where in Roman poetry. But he keeps his ornament to 
itself. When he is concerned with business, he is business- 
like. He always uses, it is true, the grand style. If he has 
to give directions for making a plough, digging a hole, or 
manuring a field, he does it in stately language. But he does not 
compare a brook to a young shepherd in love, or a grape toa 
dolphin. For his object was eminently practical. He knew 
his subject, and he wanted to teach it. There are things in 
the Georgics, it is true, which seem to us nothing less than 
absurd,—the recipe, for instance, for replenishing the bee- 
hives and the marvellous results of grafting. Whether any 
one’s farming was improved by Virgil’s precepts may, perhaps, 
be doubted. But the Georgics were seriously meant, both 
as a panegyric and as a text-book of agriculture. It may be 
said that both aims were impossibilities. On the one hand, 
the most glowing praises of the dignity of labour and the 
happiness of rural life could not arrest the working of the 
economic laws which were ruining the farms of Italy, and, on 
the other, the world had got beyond the stage where verse 
is the natural vehicle of instruction. But as a literary effort 
they are beyond all question a magnificent success. Our 
writers of verse might, as we have suggested, not unprofitably 
imitate them. Why not a poem on the hop, or on fruit- 
farming, which, in its present development, is a modern 
industry? Only the bard must know his subject: a “ Fleet 
Street Georgic ” would not be a success. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
—-&— 
35 RUE PICPUS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Houses wear upon their face only the marks of time. 
Behind the gauze which curtains their windows they may 
hide the secrets of gaiety or despair. But it is time only that 
furrows their visible walls into unsightly wrinkles. And 


as the visage of man, what street is there that we could pase 
with unaverted eyes? 

Surely not the Rue Picpus, whose as) ect is trim like the 
country, and dreary like the remoter suburbs. It ig jn 
Paris, yet not of it, and the working class which inhabitg 
there is too busy to reflect upon a shameful past. Why, 
indeed, should it reflect, when the years have washed away the 
stain of blood? The simple convent, for instance, which bearg 
35 for its number, has the semblance of immemorial tranquillity, 
and the heavy door, grating upon its chain, deepens the impres. 
sion of ancient peace. An atmosphere of piety envelops 
the courtyard, and the little chapel which fronts the visitor ag 
he passes the portal keeps no evidence of the gaiety or despair 
whereof it once was witness. Yet though to-day this corner 
of Paris is disturbed by nothing graver than a rare tourist, 
time was when it rang to the mingled cries of murderer ang 
murdered, and it still remains the symbol of a pride ang 
magnanimity which are well-nigh extinct. 


As the heavy door 6f the convent swings upon its hinges 
you are instantly impressed by the simplicity of the prospect, 
Under the trees of the larger garden, which separates the 
cemetery from the church, wander the ladies of the Sacred 
Heart, whose charge it is to pray for the dead. Then through 
asecond gate the tombs of many a great family are visible, 
and upon the stones you may read the honoured names of 
France,—Rémusat and Montalembert, Lafayette and La 
Rochefoucauld, André Chénier and Montmorency. And 
beyond lies the little grass-grown garden where the victims 
of the Terror lie. A modest inscription marks the place: 
“Sépulture de la maison de Salm,” thus it runs, “et de 1306 
personnes qui ont péri 4 la barriére da Trone depuis le 20 
prairial an. IJ. jusqu’au 9 Thermidor suivant.” That is all, 
and not a word of lamentation need be added. The bare 
fact is eloquent of pride, and the aspect of the place befits 
the tragedy. For it is discreet, mournfal, sombre, as though, 
unlike the convent, conscious of its past. The wall which 
encloses what once was the infamous chalk-pit is high ‘and 
ivy-covered. The few trees which cast a shadow on the lawn 
are set austere and pillarwise. The grass grows with an 
ominous wealth, and is ominously green. Even the flowers 
in the courtyard seem more brilliant than they are wont, and 
once when I visited it in the chill sunshine of March 
already a butterfly was on the wing. In such a place the 
verse of Omar Khayyam leaps to the memory, and one can 
easily believe that “every Hyacinth the Garden wears dropt 
in her lap from some once lovely Head.” But here, where 
fell so many a lovely head, is a corner of France in which the 
Republic is forgotten, and which must cause a thrill of 
respect even in those who have accepted en bloc the sacred 
principles of 1793. 


Theconvent’ssituation is ominons. It lies beyond the Bastille, 
that comfortable prison whose wanton destruction was the first 
act in a drama of hypocrisy ; itis not a mile from the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, and the site of the hapless and vanished Temple. 
But in the last century, before the Revolution overwhelmed 
France, it was but a simple convent of chanoinesses, well kept, 
one is sure, and vastly prosperous. Then, when hate and 
cruelty armed the people, the chanoinesses were driven from 
their comfortable retreat, and the convent, bought by a 
speculator, became a prison where men and women— 
messieurs et grandes dames—convicted of no worse crime 
than gentle birth, might await in ribald despair the certain 
approach of death. It was an Abbaye de Théléme overhung 
with the shadow of the guillotine. In its spacious gardens 
wandered the nobles of France and their ladies, whom the 
dark hazard of fate inspired to a gaiety that was macabre, to 
an amiability which was born of acommon dread. They ate, 
they drank, they were merry inthe resolute assurance that 
to-morrow they would die. They, too, might have taken for 
their motto “Fay ce que vondras,” and truly they had 
liberty to do what they would, so long as they remained 
within the walls of their gallant prison. They made love, they 
told stories, they lit their leisure with idle rhymes, and over- 
looked in the sympathy of terror the subtle differences of 
birth which divided them. Death equalises all men, and 
doubtless its mere approach softens the harshest prejudice, 
So, in 1793, the convent of the Rue Picpus was loud with 
laughter, and, if the night’s reflection brought tears, the 





fortunate is the deceit, for if stones were sensitive to tragedy 


shrieks of the Faubourg St. Antoine were still inaudible. 
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Bat the shadow of death lengthened, and the lengthening 
shadow fell gloomily upon the convent. The graves of the 
Faubourg were already full, and the Commune, thirsty to 
continue its work, seized upon the little garden of the Rue 
Picpus for a common barying-ground. Henceforth the 
messiewrs et grandes dames of the prison had ever in their 
eyes and ears a memento mori. The spade was thrust noisily 
into the unwilling soil; three pits were soon dug, and as 
goon filled. But worst horror of all, the chalk refused to 
absorb the blood of the murdered, which ran abroad in sight 
of the living victims, who coald not but feel affright that 
they too would find their last resting-place in the hideous 
trench. And when the graves, wherein nothing was hidden, 
gave up their dead, the ruffians grimly circled the ground 
with planks and threw the bodies behind the slender palisade. 
All day, then, the garden was boisterous with the cries of 
insolent gravediggers; all night the garden re-echoed to the 
screams of the ghouls who spoiled the bodies of jewels and 
trinkets. Nor with such sights and sounds to appal them 
could the lightest-hearted play out the game of life. Huddled 
within, they awaited in silence the cart which should convey 
them ulso to the fated barrier. 

And so the headsman’s work was done. In six weeks more 
than thirteen hundred bodies were flung savagely into the 
chalk-pit. But the madness past, this grave of dishonour was 
not forgotten. ‘The house of Salm purchased the garden 
where one of its Princes lay buried, and still keeps it 
as its august sepulchre. Nor were the nobles of France 
outdone in magnanimity. They whose relatives perished in 
the year of death chose the pit for their own burying-place. 
Their brothers, husbands, and fathers lying in an indis- 
tinguished mass, could not sleep in the country churches 
which sheltered their ancestors. So they were borne, and 
are still borne as death overtakes them, to the garden 
of the Rue Picpus, where they rest, as their sons will 
rest after them, side by side with those who fell miserably 
before the fury of the people. Never did popular rage en- 
counter so eloquent and dignified arebuke. There is no hint 
o? argument or recrimination. There is but a splendid proof 
of indomitable pride. The butchers, who thought that death 
anda common grave would break the spirit of an ancient 
order, had but a poor conception of that order’s courage. 
Those who died at the barriére du Tréne paid the last penalty 
of their inherited virtues and vices; therefore they died for 
their caste; and their children’s children repay the debt in 
due honour and reverence. 


The work of the Revolution is accomplished. Its leaders 
are at last esteemed at their proper value. Napoleon turned 
its lawlessness to a tyranny, and since Napoleon shattered 
France, Kings, Emperors, and Republics have all been anxious 
to put it together again. But outside the Musée Carnavalet, 
where shall you find a visible proof of the democratic rage? 
Not even the ruin of the Cour des Comptes, which for a brief 
thirty years was a living denunciation of havoc, has escaped 
the pick. And the ancient Terror is nothing but a murderous 
dream. A revolution whose policy is death expresses itself 
in destruction, and destruction leaves, not monuments, but 
waste places. But the Convent of the Rue Picpus still stands 
as the memorial of a great race, which did not shrink from 
the trath, and which bravely made a glory of a nameless 
persecution —I am, Sir, &c., CHARLES WHIBLEY. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——@——_- 

PROTESTANT RITUALISTS. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—You remark, not forthe first time, in last week’s Spectator 
on the “curiously Protestant” spirit of Lord Halifax. To 
Ritualists there is nothing “curious” about his Pro- 
testantism ; on the contrary, we believe ourselves to be the 
best of Protestants against Popery, the only ones, in fact, 
with whom in England Rome has seriously to reckon. It is 
singular that you should yourself be so slow to recognise this, 
and should not have dissociated yourself more completely 
from the anti-revisionist cry against the Ritualistic Dreyfus. 
That revision at the bar of public opinion will come never- 
theless, and signs are not wanting that suspicion may soon 








the meanwhile it would be interesting to know what advice 
you would be prepared to give to Low and Broad Church- 
men, if the Archbishops were to “opine” that the Act 
which renders incense illegal does, nevertheless, enjoin the 
use of the Edwardian mass-vestments. Would these latter 
be called an ‘‘unessential ceremonial usage,” and would 
they, too, be told that disobedience to so obviously godly 
an admonition was indefensible >—I am, Sir, &., 
A. W. F. 





THE MIRROR OF JOURNALISM. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—May I be allowed to say how delighted I was with 
your article bearing the above title in the Spectator of 
September 2nd? Well does the writer say “ What idea would 
future ages have of us supposing our civilisation utterly 
destroyed and blotted out, and that the sole surviving relics 
of our life were the newspapers?” Why, very much the 
same idea, I would submit, as we have of the Middle Ages 
now, the crimes of which we know—(ancient chroniclers, we 
may be pretty sure, found crime more interesting to write of 
than virtue)—but not the good deeds. I am no laudator 
temporis acti like Cardinal Vaughan; I believe the world 
has advanced in goodness as in wisdom; but I must say that 
were our nineteenth century known only by what the Press 
relates, future ages would think the record a strange one. 
The late Mr. Cotter Morison in his insolent—I can use no 
other word—book, “The Service of Man,” founded an indict- 
ment against Christianity because of the recorded crimes of 
the “ Ages of Faith.” Who knows but that some future writer 
may, with equal justice, found an indictment against this proud 
nineteenth century on account of the love of the Press for 
sensational stories of crime ?—TI am, Sir, &c., 
RicHARD F. Jupp. 
Flodden View, Wooler, September 4th. 





THE QUESTION OF SUZERAINTY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—With reference to your article in the Spectator of 
August 26th on “Our Suzerainty over the Transvaal,” I 
would point out that the Convention of 1884 has a preamble 
no less than that of 1881. This fact is not got over by 
calling the preamble in question a “recitation.” The Boers, 
in my opinion very reasonably, contend that the new preamble 
took the place of the old one, and I would ask you why, if 
both preambles were to stand, that of 1881 was not embodied 
in the new one, a perfectly simple process? ‘* Whereas, &c.” 
(first preamble), “and whereas, &c.” (second preamble). It 
seems certain, if it was intended to retain the first preamble, 
that this course would have been followed. It is surely clear 
that Lord Derby, wisely or not, intended that the word 
“suzerainty” should be dropped altogether, and that what 
he calls “ the thing ” should be retained. We all know that by 
“the thing ” he meant only a control over the foreignrelations 
of the Transvaal Government, and that to them was conceded 
absolute control over their internal affairs. We have no more 
right to interfere in the latter than they have to conclade a 
treaty with a foreign Power without our sanction. It is not 
pretended that they have ever done so, and it is manifestly 
unjust on our part to claim a right to meddle in their internal 
administration on the score of suzerainty. In plain terms, we 
have no jast or legal claim to any “‘ overlordship ” beyond the 
control over foreign relations, and to base a claim to general 
interference in the internal affairs of the Republic on 
“ geographical position, the presence of the Outlanders, and 
the history of the State” is to ignore the Cenvention alto- 
gether, and to assert the right of the stronger of two parties 
to do as it pleases. When you base our claim, not on justice, 
or the terms of the Convention, but on a supposed “ neces- 
sity,” you appear to me to make such an assertion. I would 
remind you, however, that when the result of the Bloem- 
fontein Conference was first made known you adshitted that 
we had no right whatever to insist on the grant of an extended 
franchise to the QOutlanders. Seeing that the intention of 
our Government in 1884 was to drop entirely the use of the 
word “suzerainty,” to persist in its use, and to habitually 
refer to the Transvaal as a vassal! State, appears to me, and 
doubtless to many others, deliberately insulting and pro- 
vocative. It is not by such means that peace is maintained 
or goodwill exhibited.--I am, Sir, &c., Be Fae 
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[Lord Derby, we take it, wished to maintain the position of 
suzerainty or paramountcy, but did not wish to irritate the 
Boers by an obtrusive use of the word. His conduct was not 
wise, but it does not alter the facts. If the preamble of the 
first Convention was not meant to stand, why was the 
cumbrous form of substituting the new articles for the old 
adopted, instead of wholly replacing one Convention by the 
other? If we have no right to interfere to protect our own 
subjects in the Transvaal, we have less rights in the case of 
that Republic than we have in that of fully independent 
States,—which is manifestly absurd.—Eb. Spectator.] 





TWO QUESTIONS. 
(To TNE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

S1r,—There are two questions which many of your readers 
might like to see fairly answered. In your article in the 
Spectator of June 10th on “The Crisis in the Transvaal,” you 
say distinctly that the rejection of the franchise proposals 
does not constitute a casus bellz. What fair casus belli, then, 
have you to-day? And again—since you approve of arbitra- 
tion in the case of the incident at Hankow, because you do 
not wish England and Russia to go to war—why is it that 
you are against handing over the entire trouble with the Boers 
also to fair arbitration? One apparently reasonable answer 
to this last question has a very ugly look; for, unquestionably, 
the forcing on of unjust war in these times is a great crime; 
and one of the blessings of arbitration must ever be that it 
makes insistence on its decisions a duty and not a moral risk. 
—I an, Sir, &c., 

Ireland, September Srd. 


[Our correspondent entirely forgets to mention that though 
three months ago we declared that the mere rejection of the 
franchise proposals would not then and there constitute a 
casus belli, we went on to state that if those proposals were 
rejected we should have a right to prevent the Transvaal 
Government using repressive measures to put down any 
movement among the Outlanders which might result from the 
refusal of the Boers to grant emancipation. “They will 
not,” we said, “ be allowed to plead the turbulence of British 
subjects as an excuse for repressive acts.” We have re- 
peatedly stated that in our view arbitration of the kind 
demanded by the Boers is inadmissible in the case of a 
dependent State.—Ep. Spectator.] 


WALTER SWEETMAN. 








POETRY. 
—_@—— 
THE VOICE OF THE MOUNTAINS. 
CROWNED with the glory of the eternal snow, 
We hold high converse with the stars and sun, 
The little race of men how should we know, 
Or the low levels where their course is run? 


Yet sometimes come the footsteps of the brave, 
Who dare the perils of the icy steep, 
Joy, health, and fame we give them—or a grave, 
The good we welcome, but the best we keep. 
B. Pavt Neuman. 








BOOKS. 


Sah Samael 
FRANCIS PARKMAN.* 

Francis PARKMAN long since won an honourable place 
among the classic historians of the world, and it is with the 
greatest cordiality that we welcome the present reprint of his 
works. Now, at last, we have a library edition which we may 
put by the side of Gibbon and Michelet, of Livy and Taine. 
For Francis Parkman need not fear the most august society ; 
he has the true genius of history in him,—the genius which 
knows how to wed accuracy with romance. 


Above all, he writes only of events which have happened 
on ground familiar to him. It is the history of America and 
Canada which engrosses him,—the growth and ruin of New 
France, the decline and fall of the Indian power, the triumph 





* The Works of Francis Parkman. 12 Vols. London: Macmillan and Co. 


[88. 6d. each.) 


of the English. So in his preface to Montcalm and Wolfe 
declares, with truth, that “the subject has been studied ag 
much from life and in the open air as at the library table” 
and that declaration is justified in every chapter. Mr. Park. 
man is inspired with the real sentiment of the prairie; he 
feels as keenly as may be that the war in Canada was the 
doom of the forest ; he would have made a skilled trapper, 
and you are sure that once upon a time he was an intrepid 
and adroit sportsman. An historian of the open air,—that ig 
his own bvast, which gives him a niche apart. The ancient 
writers of history gave us little sense of background. We 
should not gain a very definite notion of Athens from the 
work of Thucydides, and Tacitus paints the character of his 
Emperors more brilliantly than the landscape through which 
their armies passed. But Mr. Parkman follows his soldiers 
on the march, and thus it is that he describes Braddock’s 
advance :— 

“The road was but twelve feet wide, and the line of march 
often extended four miles. It was like a thin party-coloured 
snake, red, blue, and brown, trailing slowly through the depth of 
leaves, creeping round inaccessible heights, crawling over ridges, 
moving always in dampness and shadow, by rivulets and water- 
falls, crags and chasms, gorges and shaggy steeps. In glimpses 
only, through jagged boughs and flickering leaves, did this wild 
primeval world reveal itself, with its dark green mountains, 
flecked with the morning mist, and its distant summits pencilled 
in dreamy blue.” 

And there is not a battlefield that he has not visited, not a 
scene in the many campaigns he records that he has not 
realised for us with picturesqueness and restraint. 


But it is not only the open air which attracts him. He 
does not neglect the library table, and he supports the most 
trifling statement with documentary evidence. The papers 
copied in France alone for Montcalm and Wolfe exceeded six 
thousand folio pages, yet the material is so well digested, 
that the complete work never gives you the impression of a 
scrap-book, Again, Parkman has a very keen eye for 
character, and he sketches the many personages of his drama 
always with decision and most often with fairness. Now and 
again he obscures the heroic side of menand things, and doesless 
than jastice to indomitable courage. Braddock, for instance, 
does not fare quite well at his hands. When this lion of bravery 
fell mortally wounded from the fifth horse he had mounted 
in the battle, “there he lay among the bushes,” writes Park. 
man, “bleeding, gasping, unable even to curse.” Now these 
words, the result no doubt of imperfect sympathy, convey a 
needless affront, and in many places Parkman seems too 
polite, too delicate to escape a foolish prejudice. But for the 
rest he is amazingly impartial. Whoever comes before him 
be he French or English, Indian or American, is fairly 
characterised and honestly esteemed. Now and again he 
seems to show the tooth of antipathy against England, but 
the tooth is soon drawn, and we are seldom inclined to quarrel 
with his opinion. 

He rises highest with the highest occasion, and Montcalm 
and Wolfe is undoubtedly his masterpiece. An historian has 
seldom had a better subject, and Parkman has made the 
best of it. The material is varied, yet always interesting. The 
disgraceful rebellion in Acadia, and the infamous outrages of 
the wolfish priest, Le Loutre, are a splendid foil to the 
drama of twofold heroism which culminated in the death 
of Wolfe and Montcalm. France in the mid-eighteenth 
century was marked by the same strength and weakness 
which stil! distinguish her. The ambition of Le Loutre was 
to attack England in time of peace under an alien flag; we 
have seen the same ambition cherished two years since by the 
Marquis de Morés and his friends. While Montcalm was a 
chivalrous gentleman, and a soldier of very conspicuous 
talent, his brilliant efforts were nullified by the pecalation 
and disloyalty of his superiors. He who might have saved 
Canada for France died a hero, abandoned by all, if not dis- 
graced. It is the old story of Dupleix, told yet more bitterly. 
France, which has always had heroes ready to serve her, 
never knew how to reward heroism, and still prefers the 
Vaudreuils of this world to the Montcalms. And what a 
brilliant contrast is afforded by the career of Wolfe, a man 
of genius who at thirty-three was put over the heads of all 
the Generals, and who never for one instant was distrusted 
by the Minister to whom he owed his promotion! That 19 
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suppor ts her heroes with sympathy and admiration; France 
is only too ready to belittle the great deeds of her soldiers, 
jest Kings, Governors, or politicians should be eclipsed. 
However, Parkman describes the siege of Quebec, at once the 
saddest and most glorious event in history, with a simple 
eloquence worthy the occasion, and as you read his spirited 
pages you regret only that Wolfe’s splendid victory made 
inevitable the defeat of so fine and so shamefully treated a 
gentleman as the Marquis de Montcalm-Gozon. 


The Oregon Trail is the most intimate of Parkman’s works, 
since it is not so much history, as history in the making; yet 
it is the logical supplement to The Conspiracy of Pontiac, and 
it marks another stage in the decadence of the Indian. But 
even in 1846 the Indians were still the fantastic, brave, 
treacherous heroes who in the eighteenth century lent their 
aid now to France, now to England. Here is a description of 
a young chief, which is not only a fair example of Parkman’s 
style, but paints a portrait that will never again be drawn 
from the life :—= 

“See him as he lies there in the sun before our tent, kicking 
his heels in the air and cracking jokes with his brother. Does 
he look like a hero? See him now in the hour of his glory, when 
at sunset the whole village empties itself to behold him, for to- 
morrow their favourite young partisan goes out against the 
enemy. His head-dress is adorned with a crest of war eagle’s 
feathers, rising in a waving ridge above his brow, and sweeping 
far behind him. His round white shield hangs at his breast, 
with feathers radiating from the centre like a star. His quiver 
is at his back; his tall lance in his hand, the iron point flashing 
against the declining sun, while the long scalp-locks of his 
enemies flutter from the shaft. Thus gorgeous as a champion in 
panoply, he rides round and round within the great circle of 
lodges, balancing with a gracefui buoyancy to the free move- 
ments of his war-horse, while with a sedate brow he sings his 
song to the Great Spirit.” 

It is excellently well drawn, and recalls, by its epic simplicity, 
the verse of Homer. 

The style of Francis Parkman is in no special sense 
American. He does not batray the land of his birth in a single 
sentence. His works belong to the great tradition of English 
literature as closely as do the works of Poe and Hawthorne. 
The English which he writes is correct, even classical. He kas 
an admirable sense of light and shade, and he knows how to 
subdue his style that presently he may heighten his tone, if it 
be necessary. Of course, the eighteenth century has affected 
him, and it is evident from snch passages as the following 
that he has read Gibbon to some purpose. “To this British 
Roman,” says he of Pitt, “was opposed the pampered 
Sardanapalus of Versailles with the silken favourite who by 
calenlated adultery had bought the power to ruin France.” 
The imitation is not quite successful, but it is impossible not 
to recognise its model. 


But before all things Parkman approaches history in the 
spirit of the artist. Ina preface to The Conspiracy of Pontiac 
he says that he chose the subject because it afforded “ better 
opportunities than any other portion of American history for 
portraying forest life and the Indian character.” That isa 
perfectly just motive, and it is well to insist upon it now that 
M. Seignobos and his colleagues, by making a false definition, 
are withholding the title “ history ” from all works that 
are not statistical. The Ecole des Chartes is an excellent 
institution, but the patient, hamble work which it performs 
will not destroy the meaning which “history” has guarded 
for thousands of years. The savant, in his own defence, is 
wont to invent a new science, and to dub it with the name 
of an ancient art. But he does not succeed for long, and 
despite M. Seignobos, history has been always, and always 
will be, something better than the conscientious collection 
of documents from which no inference is drawn. This task cf 
collection is worthy, but it is not worthy enough to disturk 
a time-honoured ambition. At any rate, Herodotus and 
Thucydides, Livy and Tacitns, are there to corfute M 
Seignobos, and it is no small merit in Mr. Parkman that he 
too fights upon the right side. 





THE ROUGH RIDERS* 
The Rough Riders is an extremely interesting account of 
the raising, equipment, and doings in battle of the justly 
famous regiment of cavalry, or more strictly, mounted 





es The Rough Riders. By Theodore Roosevelt, Colonel of the First United 
States Volunteer Cavalry. Illustrated. London: Kegan Paui, Trench, Tribner, 
andCo, [9s.] 








infantry, raised by Colonel Roosevelt for service in Cuba 
during the late war. To put the matter in its simplest 
terms, the regiment was a regiment of cowboys. It was, 
with few exceptions, composed of those whom our fathers 
used to call frontiersmen, and whom we now call cowboys,— 
7.e., the men who spend their lives on the fringe of civilisation 
—in the wilds of Texas, in the Indian territories, and in the 
Rockies—hunting, scouting, and looking after the half-wild 
herds of cattle and horses which have taken the place of the 
buffaloes. The few exceptions were men who can best be 
described as amateur cowboys,—men of wealth and position 
who from love of sport and adventure had passed a great deal 
of time in the West, and had learned to do as a sport what 
the regular frontiersman does as a business. Better material 
out of which to form a force of irregular horse could not be 
found on the face of the earth. The men were inured to 
danger and hardship from the cradle. They were not only 
skilled in horsemanship, but in all the lore of the wilderness, 
and the fact that many of them had acted as Sheriff’s officers 
was a guarantee, as Colonel Roosevelt naively suggests, that 
they had been under fire. It is hardly etiquette to serve a 
writ or accept service in the West without a moderate inter- 
change of shots. 


If we were to extract all the interesting and entertaining 
things we have marked for quotation in Colonel Roosevelt’s 
book there would be no end to this review. We must, there- 
fore, pass over the accounts of the preliminary trainings of 
the force, and of the way in which the regiment managed to 
get a train, and then to steal a transport from a regiment of 
Regulars in order to get to the front. It is all excellent read- 
ing, but it gives a picture of the confusion and want of pre- 
paration at the camp at Tampa which is positively appalling. 
But for the wonderful resourcefulness and energy of each 
individual American officer and soldier the want of order 
might have ended in something very like disaster. It was 
part of the irony of events that the Rough Riders did not 
take their horses to Cuba, and in spite of their name—a nick- 
name, by the way, though in the end adopted officially— 
fought entirely on foot. How well they fought may be seen 
in the aecount of their charge in the battle before Santiago. 
The following extract is not perhaps very perspicuous when 
torn from its context, but it gives an exciting picture of a 
charge to drive an enemy out of an entrenched position :-— 


“ By the time I had come to the head of the regiment we ran 
into the left wing of the Ninth Regulars, and some of the First 
Regulars, who were lying down; that is, the troopers were 
lying down, while the officers were walking to and fro. The 
officers of the white and colored regiments alike took the 
greatest pride in seeing that the men more than did their 
duty; and the mortality among them was great. I spoke 
to the captain in command of the rear platoons, saying that 
I had been ordered to support the regulars in the attack 
upon the hitls, and that in my judgment we could not take 
these hills by firing at them, and that we must rush them. He 
answered that his orders were to keep his men lying where they 
were, and that he could not charge without orders. I asked 
where the Colonel was, and as he was not in sight, said, ‘ Then I 
am the ranking officer here and I give the order to charge’—for 
I did not want to keep the men longer in the open suffering under 
a fire which they could not effectively return. Naturally the 
Captain hesitated to obey this order when no word had been 
received from his own Colonel. So I said,‘Then let my men 
throvgh, sir, and rode on through the lines, followed by the 
grinning Rough Riders, whose attenticn had been completely 
taken off the Spanish bullets, partly by my dialogue with the 
regulars, and part!y by the language I had been using to them- 
seives as I got tine lines forwvard, for I had been joking with some 
and swearing at others, as the exigencies of the case seemed to 
demand, When we started to go through, however, it proved 
tvo much for the regulars, and they jumped up and came along, 
their officers and troops mingling with mine, all being delighted 
at the chance. When I got to whsre the head of the left wing 
of the Ninth was lying, through the courtesy of Lieutenant 
Hartw:ck, two of wkose colored troopers threw down the fence, I 
was enabled to gst back into the lane, at the same time waving 
my hat, and g.ving the order to charge the hill on our right 
front. Out of my sight, cver on the right, Captains McBlain and 
Taylor, of the Nintr, made up their minds independently to 
charge at just about this time; and at almost the same moment 
Colonels Carroll and Hamilton, who were off, I believe, to my 
left, where we could see neither them nor their men, gave the 
order to advance. But of all this I knew nothing at the time. 
The whole line, tired of waiting, and eager to close with the 
enemy, was straining to go forward; and it seems that different 
parts slipped the leash at almost the same moment. The First 
Cavalry came up the hill just behind, and partly mixed with my 
regiment and the Ninth. As already said, portions of the Third, 
Sixth, and Tenth followed, while the rest of the members of these 
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three regiments kept more in touch with the infantry on our left. 
By this time we were all in the spirit of the thing and greatly 
excited by the charge, the men cheering and running forward 
between shots, while the delighted faces of the foremost olficers, 
like Captain C. J. Stevens, of the Ninth, as they ran at the head 
of their troops, will always stay in my mind.” 
We could quote plenty more passages in this vein, but we 
shall leave these to be discovered by the readers of Colonel 
Roosevelt’s book. We will only note here, @ propos of 
the actual fighting, that Colonel Roosevelt tells ns that he 
noticed nothing of that complicated psychology which it 
is the modern fashion to attribute to men under fire. 
Neither men nor officers analysed their emotions, but were 
content to fight like the brave men they were. 
It is very pleasant to note what an extremely good impres- 
sion was made by the British Naval and Military Attachés 
who were in the field with the American Army. As far as 
was possible, withont violating diplomatic etiquette too 
grossly, they showed the greatest sympathy with the 
American forces, They really seemed, says Colonel Roose- 
velt, ‘to take as much pride in the feats of our men as if we 
had been bound together by the ties of a common nationality 
instead of the ties of race and speech kinship.” But Captains 
Lee and Paget, we can assure Colonel Roosevelt, were by no 
means exceptional people. They did but reflect, or rather 
share, the general feeling of England. 4 propos of the foreign 
Attachés, Colonel Roosevelt tells a story which shows that the 
blaff, old fashioned British officer, with his good-hearted want 
of diplomacy, has his exact counterpart on the other side of 
the Atlantic. Here is the story :— 
“ One day we were visited by a travelling Russian, Prince X., 
a large, blond man, smooth and impenetrable. I introduced him 
to one of the regular army officers, a capital fighter and excellent 
fellow, who, however, viewed foreign international politics from a 
strictly trans-Mississippi stand-point. He hailed the Russian 
with frank kindness and took him off to show him around the 
trenches, chatting volubly, and calling him ‘ Prince,’ much as 
Kentuckians call one another ‘Colonel.’ As I returned I heard 
him remarking: ‘You see, Prince, the great result of this war is 
that it has united the two branches of the Anglo-Saxon people ; 
and now that they are together they can whip the world, Prince ! 
they can whip the world!’—being evidently filled with the 
pleasing belief that the Russian would cordially sympathize with 
this view. The foreign attachés did not always get on well with 
our generals. The two English representatives never had any 
trouble, were heartily admired by everyhody, and, indeed, were 
generally treated as if they were of our own number; and seem- 
ingly so regarded themselves. But this was not always true of 
the representatives from Continental Europe. One of the latter 
—a very good fellow, by the way—had not altogether approved 
of the way he was treated, and the climax came when he said 
good-bye to the General who had special charge of him. The 
General in question was not accustomed to nice ethnic distine- 
tions, and grouped all of the representatives from Continental 
Europe under the comprehensive title of ‘Dutchmen.’ When the 
attaché in question came to say farewell, the General responded 
with a bluff heartiness, in which perhaps the note of sincerity 
was more conspicuous than that of entire good breeding: * Well, 
good-bye ; sorry you're going; which are you anyhow—the German 
or the Russian ?’” 
That last saying of the General is quite delightful. It reminds 
one of the mental attitude of many of Nelson’s Captains, 
and can be compared, though with a difference, with Lord 
Raglan’s unfortunate habit of always describing the enemy 
in the Crimea as ‘‘the French.” “The French” had been 
the enemy in his young days, and be could not remember 
that they were now allies. 


We cannot dwell any longer upon this most readable and 
inspiriting book, which, without the slightest trace of 
the cant of patriotic zealotry, but in a most kindly and 
modest way, shows us, to substitute a word in Napier’s 
famous phrase, “with what majesty the American soldier 
fights.” There is no tall talk, and no bluster, but one 
gathers a wonderful impression of the zeal, courage, and 
fine bearing of the American troops. Except that their 
nerves are a little more highly strung, officers and men 
seem to fight precisely as do the English-speaking officers 
and men who belong to this side of the Atlantic. But 
though we must leave Colonel Roosevelt’s Rough Riders, 
it shall not be before we have said a word as to the man 
behind the book,—the man who raised the regiment, and 
who is now, by the votes of his fellow-countrymen, the 
Governor of the State of New York, an office which in 
many ways may be said to rank next to that of President of 
the United States. Colonel Roosevelt is a most interesting 


nance 
through the awakening caused by the expansion policy, be 


achieved by wany followers in his footsteps. Though a man 
of considerable private means and of old family, and go of high 
social position, he has not thought himself too great and 
good for public service, but has entered politics, and there 
earned no small success. In spite of the disfavour of the 
party “ machine,” he stood, and carried the State of New York 
as Governor. But he could never have done this but for the 
policy of expansion and for the fact that he had the oppor. 
tonity to make a name for himself independently and without 
eurrying favour with the political “ bosses.” We trust and 
believe that this may be the beginning of great things, and 
that in future men who do good work for their country in 
reducing the Filipinos to order, or in establishing good 
government in Cuba or Porto Rico, may be adopted by the 
voters and allowed to serve their country at home as well as 
abroad. Nothing will better help to break down the tyranny 
of the party “ machine” than the growth of a body of men 
who have held important administrative posts and done public 
service outside the United States. The names of those 
men will be known, and honourably known, to the public, 
They cannot be denounced as incompetent or as millionaires, 
and yet they will be untainted by a demoralising service in 
the lower walks of politics. It may then, and we hope it 
will, prove to be the case that Colonel Roosevelt has set an 
example fraught with the greatest possible good to his 
country. 





MR. HAWKER OF MORWENSTOW.* 


THE Reverend Robert Stephen Hawker was not a remarkable 
poet, but he was a very remarkable man; and although Mr. 
Wallis, who has edited the new and complete edition of his 
poetry, declares that a Life of him is still “a desideratum,” it 
does not seem clear wherein Mr. Baring-Gould’s extremely 
readable and sympathetic biography needs to be supplemented, 
Hawker wrote one thing which nearly every one knows -by 
heart, “ The Song of the Western Men”; but for that he 
found his inspiration in an existing refrain, whose spirit he 
contrived so well to support that his ballad passed current 
with Scott for a genuine production of the seventeenth 
century. There is nothing else in the volume that seems to 
rise beyond the level of good second-rate verse, although 
many charming fancies of the Cornish coast, so dear to the 
vicar of Morwenstow, are here preserved. ‘“ A Legend of the 
Hive,” for instance, tells how an old woman found that her 
bees tarned sullen and refused to go about their honeymaking, 
and how she presented herself at the altar rails one Sunday 
and secreted a morsel of the consecrated bread in order to lay 
it by the hives and tempt the beesabroad. The bees rebuked her 
for her sacrilege; next morning the piece of bread still lay 
there, but about it was built up a little shrine of delicate 
waxen cells, It is a pretty story, that neither gains nor 
loses anything of its prettiness by Mr. Hawker’s treatment 
of it. The man’s vehement, exuberant nature easily, perbaps 
too easily, overflowed into verse; sights and stories which 
pleased him it pleased him to record in this way. But upon 
none of the poems did he set that living impress of his own 
personality which must be upon the work of all who are to 
survive as poets ten years after death. 


It is strange enough that his productions should be con- 
ventional and characterless, for the man’s own moral linea: 
ments were strongly marked, and social conventions he 
utterly despised. But many a man can disregard common 
roles and observances, and yet live with a most usenfran- 
chised intelligence. _Hawker’s deficiency seems to have been 
in intellect; his strength lay in courage and the force of 
self-assertion; his virtue in a most indomitable benevolence, 
and a piety that recalled the days when faith was young. 
As a boy he was headstrong and turbulent, possessing more 
animal spirits than he knew what to do with. Consequently 
he would read no books but such as he fancied, and found 
his diversion in a series of practical jokes, which outwore the 
patience cf his grandfather, Dr. Hawker, a well-known 
clergyman of Plymouth, to whom his education had been 








figure, for he has achieved something which we hope will, 


* (1.) The Poctical Works of Robert Stephen Hawker, M.A., sometime Vicar of 
Morwenstow, Cornwall. Edited, from the Original Manuscripts and Annotated 
Copies, together with a Prefatory Notice and Bibliography, by Alfred Wallis. 
London: J. Lane. [7s. 6d.]-——(2.) The Vicar of Morwenstow: being a Life of 
Robert Stephen Hawker, M.A. By S. Baring-Gould, M.A. New and Revised 
Edition. London: Methuen and Co. (Ss. 6d.] 
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committed. But grandfather or no grandfather, he was 


determined to complete his education, and when his father, a 
poor curate, declared that he could no longer pay University 
bills, Robert Hawker rushed over to a house where dwelt four 
maiden ladies, each mistress of £200 a year. One of them, 
Miss Charlotte I’'ans, was his godmother, and was aged forty- 
one; he now proposed that she should become his wife. 
Accordingly the pair were married, and proceeded to Oxford, 
_she riding pillion—surely as odd a ménage as was ever 
domiciled there. But from 1824 till 18653, when Mrs. 
Hawker died at the age of eighty, they appear to 
have lived together in exemplary felicity. It was in 
his Oxford days that Hawker wrote the song of “Tre, 
Pol, and Pen,’ and he took the Newdigate in 1827. 
After his degree they settled down at Morwenstow, “a place 
for which he had even then contracted a peculiar love,” and 
heread for orders. Shortly after his ordination Philpotts 
was appointed Bishop of Exeter, and a strong friendship was 
soon formed between the Bishop and the curate of Tamerton, 
which led in 1834 to a gift of the living of Morwenstow. It 
is unnecessary to enlarge upon the condition of the English 
Church at that date, and especially of the Church in out- 
lying parts such as Cornwall. No vicar had been resident at 
Morwenstow for a long time, and since the parish was first 
created certainly no vicar had ever been so enthusiastic for 
the shrine of St. Morwenna. Mr. Baring-Gould, who is an 
expert in these matters, declares that Morwenna was a Welsh 
saint, of Irish descent, who migrated in the fifth century to 
Cornwall, and that Hawker confounded her with Modwenna, 
an English saint of the seventh century; bat he never con- 
vinced the vicar, who would not bate one jot of the preten- 
sions of his-church, and claimed for it the achievements and 
sanctities of both these blessed virgins, lunping them (so to 
say) togther, in defiance of dates and records. His life had | 
no keener interest than the tendance of this little edifice, 
dating, as he held, from Saxon times, which looks out over | 
the Atlantic from the terrible Cornish coast, the perpetual 
menace of ocean’s greatest thoroughfare. Morwenstow had 
earned a bad name in the old days of wrecking; Mr. Hawker 
laboured to make it into a good one by his never-ending 
charity to those whom the sea cast up at his door from vessels 
caught inside “the fatal line” between Hartland Head and 
Padstow Point. Mr. Baring-Gould’s pages are full of affect- 
ing tales of wrecks, loss, and rescue; but of loss more often 
than of rescue from so fierce a sea. 


Indeed, the whole book is full of stories, tragic as well as 
humorous, in illustration of the Cornish life; but its central 
interest lies in a lively picture of this strange ecclesiastic. A 
pig attended Mr. Hawker in his walks abroad, and even 
sometimes in his visits; but though it was a genteel pig, 
daily curried and combed, the prejudice of many friends was 
inveterate against its introduction to drawing-rooms. It isa 
prejudice, for the pig in his natural development—not one of 
the bloated beasts who lie grouting in a stye—is an active and 
companionable animal of rare intelligence. But Mr. Hawker’s 
main predilection was for cats, nine or ten of which used to 
enter the chancel with him on Sundays :— 

“Whilst saying prayers Mr. Hawker would pat his cats or 
scratch them under their chins. Originally ten cats accompanied 
him to church; but one having caught, killed, and eaten a mouse 
on a Sunday was excommunicated, and from that day was not 
allowed again within the sanctuary.” 

It must not be supposed for a moment that this admission of 
animals to the sacred edifice proved any irreverence. Rather 
itwas done in the spirit of St. Francis of Assisi, to whom 
the birds and beasts were brothers. “ All animals, clean and 
unclean,” Mr. Hawker said, “should find a refuge in the 
church as in the Ark.” Ubi aves, ibi angeli was a phrase of 
his, and the birds came freely to his hand. He was a loving 








student of observances in divine worship, though, for the 
most part, he preferred to invent his own ceremonial, and | 
strangely mixed pomp with disorder. His chancel was strewn | 
with sweet marjoram, wild thyme, and other fragrant herbs; | 
his altar with burnt-out matches. He officiated in alb and | 
Cope in days when such things were little known in the land, | 
though finally, as a protest against the Ritualists, he | 
abandoned the cope. To black he had an aversion, and 

habitually dressed in a claret-coloured coat with long tails, 
worn over a blue fisherman’s jersey. But on the left where 

Christ’s side was pierced a red cross was knitted into the 








jersey’s wool. He wore long fishing boots reaching to the 
knee, and for headgear a beaver, once plam-coloured but 
faded to pink, which had no brim. This he wore to testify to 
the immemorial connection of the Cornish Church with the 
East, for in the Greek Communion priests wear brimless 
hats. Crimson gloves completed the costume, which he wore 
in London as elsewhere. 


He had that child-like faith which saw no irreverence in 
praying that rooks might come to build in a grove whence he 
had banished jackdaws, making over to the daws by solemn 
compact and covenant a chimney in his house. And he wasa 
mystic, not merely a dabbler in occultism, but a convinced 
believer in what one may call the half-material existence of 
spirit :— 

“ He held that there was an atmosphere which surrounded men, 
imperceptible to the senses, which was the vehicle of spirit, in 
which angels and devils moved and which vibrated with spiritual 
influences affecting the soul. Every passion of man set this 
ether trembling and made itself felt throughout the spiritual 
world.” 

That is a doctrine made familiar to many to-day by Maeter- 
linck and others, but strange fifty years ago to all but a very 
few. He believed in the evil eye and in exorcism; in short, 
his actions and beliefs were such as in the Western world 
argue a madman, in the East a saint. Like many saints, he 
prayed for help against his enemies, and rejoiced to see God’s 
finger evident in their death or discomfiture. After his wife's 
death solitude and grief preyed upon him and he took to 
opium. Then he married again, and had children in his old 
age by the second wife, a Polish lady. But disease came on 
him and he returned to the opium habit. A general paralysis 
of his powers seems to have set in, and his wife had leanings 
to Rome. On his death-bed, as he lay half-conscious and 
wholly inarticulate, he was received into the Church of Rome 
and buried in Plymouth, away from the grave that he had 
made ready for himself at Morwenstow. It was a melanchuly 


| ending, take it how you will, to a life which, with all its 


extravagances and eccentricities (only faintly suggested in 
this review), was saintly and beautiful. The two great objects 
of his life, to which he devoted with almost reckless prodi- 
gality his energy and his little money—living always in the 
grip of debt—were his church and his flock, and one cannot 
better represent him as a poet than by a quotation from a 
poem which he calls “The Poor Man and his Parish Church” :— 
“The poor men have their wedding-day, 
And children climb their knee; 
They have not many friends, for they 
Are in such misery. 
They sell their youth, their skill, their pains, 
For hire in hill and glen; 
The very blood within their veins 
It flows for other men. 


They should hate roofs to call their own 
When they grow old and bent,— 

Meek houses built of dark grey stone, 
Worn labourer’s monument. 

There they should dwell beneath the thatch, 
With threshold calm and free; 

No stranger’s hand should lift the latch 
To mark their poverty. 


Fast by the church their walls should stand ; 
Her aisles in youth they trod. 
They have no home in all the land 
Like that old house of God! 
There, there, the Sacrament was shed 
That gave them heavenly birth, 
And lifted up the poor man’s head 
With princes of the earth.” 





OPPOSING SOCIAL PHILOSOPHERS.* 
In Mr. Chance’s book on Our Treatment of the Poor, and 
Mr. Metcalfe’s on The Case sor Universal Old-Age Pensions, 
we have, as compactly as could be desired, the embodiment 
of two strongly opposed types of thought in reyard to one of 
the most pressing of our social problems. The former writer 
is a good representative of the Charity Organisation School, 
who, alike in their merits and in their defects, bear perhaps 
a closer likeness to the philosophical Radicals of the early 
part of the present century than any other group of con- 
temporary thinkers. To them, as to their eminent pre- 








* (1.) Our Treatment of the Poor London: P. S. King 
and Son. (2s. 6d.J——(2.) The Case for Universal Old-Age Pensions. By John 
Metcalfe. With Introduction by Charles Booth. Londyn: Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 
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decessors and prototypes, human nature presents itself with 
a curious simplicity. They look around them and see, not 
indeed, by any means, the “economic man,” whose unvarying 
characteristics gave their beautiful mathematical precision to 
the works of the earlier writers on the unjustly called 
“dismal” science, but a being whose play of motive is not 
lessrestricted, and who furnishes them, therefore, withanadmir- 
able basis for the deductive—and destructive—treatment of 
legislative projects for social amelioration. This creature is in- 
herently self-indulgent and careless, prone to spend, at once, on 
himself, or those immediately connected with him, every penny 
he earns or otherwise obtains, not incapable of acquiring some 
considerable measure of the virtue of thrift, but hardly 
susceptible to any class of influences in that direction other 
than such as can be resolved into fear of destitution 
or of the workhonse, and apt to turn aside from 
the good path on the slightest diminution of the 
pressure which has brought him into it. Assume a 
world, or an England, populated almost wholly by such beings, 
and what can be easier than to demonstrate, with the irre- 
sistible cogency of Euclid, that to provide a general guarantee 
of any number of shillings a week at any age, with or without 
conditions, is one of the most cruel forms of kindness that 
could be imagined? Accordingly, in Mr. Chance’s chapter 
and appendices on old-age pensions we have a review of the 
history of that question, setting forth with conciseness and 
lucidity the reasons which appear to all thinkers of what we 
have denominated the Charity Organisation School absolutely 
conclusive against every type of State pension scheme which 
had been advanced of late years in the supposed interest of 
the aged poor, down to the appointment of Mr. Chaplin’s 
Select Committee last Sessign. They are duly classified 
and examined in order. “he objections found to each 
of them by Lord Rothschild’s Committee, by Mr. 
Vulliamy, Clerk of the Ipswich Board of Guardians, 
and other eminent authorities, including Mr. Chance 
himself, are clearly enumerated, and each scheme is dis- 
missed. We cannot attempt to summarise a highly con- 
densed summary, and can only make a few selections. Thus 
Mr. Charles Booth’s universal pension scheme, besides manifold 
other demerits, is condemned by Mr. Vulliamy, supported by 
Mr. Chance, because “there would be no inducement to the 
ordinary workman to provide for old age if he knew it were 
assured, if only to the extent of 5s. a week.” Mr. Lionel 
Holland’s scheme, again—which, as may be remembered, 
restricts the grant of 5s. pensions at sixty-five to those 
who have been for forty years members of registered 
friendly societies, and imposes certain other limiting 
exceptions—is put aside for a serws of specified reasons, 
—as being preferential, partial, involving State inter- 
ference with friendly societies, as having no finality, and 
so forth. But we are further told that, “of course, the 
general objections raised to all old-age pension schemes, pro- 
vided or assisted by the State, apply to Mr. Holland’s scheme 
equally.” These objections are summed up in a paper issuing 
from the Bradfield Board of Guardians in a sentence declaring 
that “any State provision for the poor in old age must, what- 
ever it may be called, essentially be in the nature of Poor-law 
relief; and that the welfare of the nation is involved in every 
one feeling that it is to his interest to avoid dependence upon 
unearned aid from public funds.” 


It is doubtless convenient, with a view to the further 
education of public thought on a problem which has largely 
stirred public feeling, to have the case against almost every 
scheme of old-age pensions set out with that clearness and 
succinctness which mark the statements of Mr. Chance and 
the group of thinkers to which he belongs. Nor do we wish 
for a moment to suggest that their arguments are merely the 
result of abstract armchair reasoning, and therefore devoid 
of relation to facts. So far from that being the case, we are 
well aware that many of these gentlemen have devoted a large 
part of their lives to the amelioration of the condition of the 
poor on lines which we believe in the main to be sound. We 
are disposed, on the whole, to agree with them as to the wisdom 
of placing very narrow restrictions upon the bestowal of 
outdoor relief under the Poor-law. In that connec- 
tion we welcome Mr. Chance’s interesting chapter on “A 
Model Union and its Lessons,’ the Union in question 
being that of Atcham in Shropshire, which for nearly thirty 





ey 


steadily pursued, with remarkable results in the reduction of 
pauperism and, it is stated, in the elevation of the wages of the 


labouring classes above the average of agricultural labourers 


throughout the country. On questions such as these, on 
the vexed topic of Poor-law schools, and on the relations 
between public and private charity, Mr. Chance’s book con. 
tains much that may be read with advantage ky all who are 
concerned for the welfare of the poor. But when he and his 
fellow-thinkers maintain, as they do in very positive fashion 
that a national system of old-age pensions, whether universal 
in its application, or subject to any of the various restrictions 
which have been suggested, must be open to the same 
objections as outdoor relief under the Poor-law, we think 
that they proceed upon assumption much more than upon 
proof. A far more cogent argument against a great and com. 


prehensive scheme of old-age pensions is to be found inthe. 


financial considerations involved. Old-age pensions would be 
dearly bought by laying new and vast financial burdens on 
the nation. 

The opposite point of view is set forth, not without faults 
due to literary inexperience, but with much vigour and in 
genuity of argument and illustration, in Mr. Metcalfe’s book, 
to which Mr. Charles Booth has written a commendatory 
introduction. He meets with considerable effect several of 
the usual objections to old-age pensions, and he seems to 
us specially successful in dealing with the argument on 
which Mr. Chance and his friends lay special stress,—that 
State pensions, and particularly universal pensions, will 
“discourage thrift.” As to the vital importance of thrift, 
Mr. Metcalfe is entirely at one with the anti-pensionists, Bat 
he differs from them diametrically in his view of the play of 
motive in the average man. He believes, in a word, that hope, 
and not fear, is the better and the more effective influence in 
aid of thrift, and that assurance against destitution is better 
and more effective still. Let every one, he suggests, ask 
himself, “Do I know any one who has ceased to work and 
stopped in a thrifty course of life because he had some addi- 
tion to his income brought in sight when he would become 
old?” For himself, he answers the question in the negative. 
And, writing evidently from close knowledge of the working 
classes, he tells us that in his experience “the people that 
save money ” are— 

“Often those who have had a little left, a hundred pounds, 
perhaps, or a cottage house or two. To keep their bit of money 
intact, to keep their bit of property, efforts are made and care- 
fulness exercised, such as you could not find in the houses of men 
who in every other respect—age, trade, wages—were on a level 
with the possessor of the bit of money or cottages.” 

And, again, speaking with the sure tone of the direct observer, 
he says of such a one that— 


“Once having got away from the edge of the precipice of 
poverty, on which he walked before his little fortune came, he 
does not try any longer to see how near he can safely walk to the 
edge of the pit without falling over, but steadily and with care, 
because he is following some latent instinct of his nature, he 
tries to get further and further away from what he now sees was 
a risky and hateful position. Before this time, whenever he was 


PRVIVOE «6-456: 5 to begin saving, he always met the invitation 
with ‘ What’s the good? I could do so little it wouldn’t be worth 
WHHOY ss. 6)< Now is it an unlikely assumption to say that the 


provision of the certainty of a pension of six shillings per week for 
this man on reaching sixty-five years of age would have a very 
similar effect upon him to the acquisition by some good fortune 
of a small hoard of, say, £200, or the two cottages, which might 
bring in six shillings a week in rent?” 

We have not space to quote more, but these passages are 
enough, we think, to show that Mr. Metcalfe has a human 
basis, in observation and reflection, for his vindication of the 
policy of universal old-age pensions. quite as probable as 
the spendthrift, reformable only by fear, who dominates the 
vision of the Charity Organisation School. Indeed, we should 
say more so. We do not assert, by any means, that there are 
no facts supporting the assumptions of Mr. Chance and the 
anti-pensionists. Human nature isa bad subject for sweeping 
generalisations. But, in our belief, Mr. Metcalfe, and Mr. 
Booth in his impressive pamphlet on which we wrote in May 
last, are much more right in holding that a general system of 
old-age pensions would encourage thrift than their opponents 
are in maintaining the contrary. Mr. Metcalfe, whose book 
is well deserving of careful study, writes very suggestively on 
many aspects of the question, both social and economic. 
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He touches, for example, on the indirect influence which an 
old-age pension system might | exercise in checking the 
exodus from the country districts, and in improving the 
physical efticiency of the labourer in middle life by lightening 
the pressure of anxiety as to the approach of old age, an 
anxiety which becomes increasingly benumbing as the 
imagination is quickened by education. This line of thought, 
in our opinion, is by no means fancifal. In fact, the legiti- 
mate effect of Mr. Metcalfe’s book must be to strengthen the 
body of feeling and thought in favour of the desirableness of 
a general scheme of old age pensions,—if we could afford it. 
Bat unfortunately, while we think that the pensionists have, 
on the whole, somewhat the best of the argument as to the 
probable result of their project to the beneficiaries, and in 
many indirect ways to the nation as a whole, the question 
of cost, except in the case of our own modest project, remains 
unshorn of its deterrent proportions. Mr. Metcalfe, who 
asks for six shillings a week for everybody at sixty-five, 
frankly estimates that at the outset his scheme would cost 
twenty-seven millions sterling per annum, which might be 
reduced to a little more than twenty-one millions by the 
saving of the charge on rates now incurred for the support of 
the aged poor. By a series of very loose, though ingenious: 
and in part not unplausible, conjectures, he arrives at the 
conclusion that in the long run the country would effect 
gains much more than counterbalancing that vast outlay. 
It might be so, but for the present we must remain of opinion 
that to guarantee anything beyond five shillings a week at 
seventy-five would be a step savouring of national reckless- 
ness, and that for Parliament to accept Mr. Metcalfe’s pro- 
posals would be a proceeding going very far to justify the 
Charity Organisation view of the average British type. 

To put the matter shortly in another way, we hold, as we 
have said above, that to raise £20,000,000 a year more by 
taxation would do incomparably more harm to the nation as 
a whole than to leave the question of old-age pensions abso- 
lntely alone. Wedo not believe that it would be possible to 
raise another £20,000,000 a year without a recourse toforms of 
indirect taxation which would cripple the trade of the country 
and tax the. poor in a manner that would be ruinously unjust. 
Fiscal considerations dominate the whole problem. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
QuitTING for a while his meritorious, if not altogether con- 
vincing, excursions into the domain of modern Greek 
historical romance, Mr. Benson has returned in Mammon 
and Co. to the field in which he originally attracted attention. 
But while the atmosphere of the new novel is far more sug- 
gestive of Dodo than of Dodona—there is a great deal of the 
same smart persiflage and audacious absurdity which amused 
or irritated readers of the earlier book—it would be most un- 
just to Mr. Benson to overlook the radical change in his 
standpoint. In Dodo he was merely the amused onlooker ; in 
Mammon and Co, he ranges himself unmistakably on the 
side of the angels, and if the vicious and immoral personages 
of the plot do not all come by their deserts, the collapse 
of the Peer-promoter and the terrible Nemesis which attends 
on the infidelity of his reckless, pleasure-loving wife are 
set forth in a way which violates neither the canons of prob- 
ability nor of good taste. The agony of one extremely 
Painful scene is perhaps unduly spun ont, but the book is 
void of lubricity, and the risky situations, necessitated by 
the realistic delineation of that peculiar stratum of society 
in which the action lies, are discreetly and inoffensively 
handled. Kit Conybeare and ber husband are people who 
construe the maxim nodlesse oblige as solely pointing towards 
self-indulgence. The man is a typical example of what 
may be called the venal aristocracy. Extravagant and im- 
Pecanions, he is the appointed instrument of the company- 
juggler who wants names for his “front page.” But 
Hooleyism is not the only target of Mr. Benson’s satire. He 
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also deals with the fashionable craze for gambling in private 
houses—with its provocations to cheating—and with dangerous 
flirtations, and though he does not carry the heavy guns 
needed in a successful social satirist, and at times deviates 
into flippancy, the book is at once far truer to life and far 
better calculated to open people’s eyes to their follies than 
Ouida’s highly coloured impeachment of London society in 
The Massarenes. There is a touch of caricature in Mr. 
Alington, the company-promoter, who devotes all the time he 
can spare from the furtherance of his dubious financial 
schemes to the study and performance of classical music; 
and the malapropisms of Mrs. Murchison, the American 
millionaire’s wife, are unduly multiplied. But these are 
venial defects in a clever and interesting novel. 


The task of reviewing the latest of Mr. Crockett’s stories is 
greatly simplified by the preliminary announcement with 
which it is accompanied, to the effect that it contains “ more 
autobiographical material than any previous work of his,” 
that it “may be described as his ‘ David Copperfield,’” and 
that he “has perhaps never expressed himself so completely ” 
in any other of his works as in this, which contains “at once 
a tragic drama of love and suffering and all the human 
comedy of a Scottish countryside.” After this there is really 
little or nothing to be said by way of eulogy; all that the 
reviewer can do is to sketch the outline of the story, the 
scene of which is laid in Galloway, the time being presumably 
from thirty to forty years back. Kit Kennedy, then, is 
the son and namesake of a young classical master of engaging 
exterior, but a “weak, irresolate mouth,” who deserts his 
wife, Lilias Armour, immediately after a clandestine marriage. 
Lilias remains for a while with her parents, who disbelieve in 
the legality of the marriage, and then, to prevent her father 
from being sold up, marries his principal creditor, a black- 
bearded bully of a farmer. Kit, her son, is brought up by 
the old people, and after being coached in the classics by his 
father, now reduced to beggary by drink, who has turned up 
in the neighbourhood under the highly original alias of 
John Smith, gains the Galloway Bursary at Edinburgh 
University. There he falls in love with the orphan 
daughter, by his first wife, of his stepfather (the wicked 
farmer), and ultimately, with the aid of the girl’s uncle 
and his own father (now entirely cured of the drink habit), he 
rescues that innocent bigamist, his mother, from her brutal 
husband, who has become a homicidal maniac. Apart 
from the intrusion of this melodramatic element, the story 
makes an effective pendant to Mr. Crockett’s Cleg Kelly. 
There the hero was a street-arab, here he is a high-spirited 
country boy. The quality of Mr. Crockett’s humonr is often 
undistinguished, and his tragic accents are occasionally a 
trifle forced; but his exuberant energy seems little impaired 
by his amazing fertility of production. 


It requires some courage for any one at this late hour to 
enter on the well-worn paths of the “cloak and sword” 
romance. But Mr. Walkey in For the Sake of the Duchesse. 
dashes into the thick of things with an engaging audacity 
which takes away the breath of the most unimpressionable 
critic. Indialogue, description, and action alike we are kept at 
high pressure throughout. Listen, for example, to the hero’s 
account of his choice of a steed for the daredevil enterprise 
on which he embarks out of love for the Duchesse de Berri: 
—“TI chose a powerful racy Limousin of extraordinary beauty, 
long in the neck, with a sloping shoulder, a superb chest, 
swelling scarlet nostrils, and a flaming eye that might have 
belonged to an angry lion.” This peerless mare quite reminds 
us of the Hippalectryon in the Frogs of Aristophanes, and 
she is well matched in magnificent ferocity by her master, 
Audran de Championnet. This tremendous soldier of fortune, 
infatuated by his love for the Duchesse de Berri, promises 
her father, the Regent, to assassinate a nobleman to whom 
he bears a strong resemblance, and in the guise of the 
dead man to worm himself into the confidence of his uncle, 
the Chevalier de Cheverny, and secure proofs of a plot 
against the Regency of which the Chevalier is suspected. 
The hero’s task is complicated by the facts that the man 
whom he undertakes to impersonate is a murderer and a 
scoundrel, that the Chevalier has a lovely and captivating 
daughter, that the Chevalier penetrates his disguise, and 
finally, that the Regent and the Duchesse pay a surprise 





visit to the chateau to see howtheir emissary isfaring. The 
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whole story is a remarkable instance of successful extrava- 
gance of style and invention. Mr. Walkey constantly 
trembles on the verge of the grotesque and the ludicrous, 
but recovers himself by some -new and thrilling diversion. 
The book, in fine, is an apotheosis of romantic ruffianism ; 
slightly disfigured by a few entirely unnecessary strokes of 
realism in the scenes of violence in which it abounds, but so 
eminently effective in its forcible, histrionic way that we are 
not surprised to learn that a dramatic version is already 
being prepared. There are plenty of good parts in the piece, 
and we hope that when the piece is produced the “racy 
Limousin ” will be adequately represented. 


The number of persons who are not merely interested in 
cricket, but positively enthusiastic about it, is enough to 
secure in advance the success of a good novel on the subject. 
Such a novel has not yet been written, though Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson’s Peter Steele, the Cricketer, had some delightful 
scenes, and Mr. Snaith’s Willow the King is a high-spirited, 
and at times undeniably humorous, performance. The notion 
of a courtship culminating in a single-wicket. match between 
hero and heroine is decidedly original, and the execution of 
the idea most entertaining. But we sincerely wish that Mr. 
Snaith could have seen his way to mitigate the appalling 
slanginess of his hoyden-heroine’s conversation. Take, for 
example, her remarks at a cricket lunch: “‘I say, you men,’ 
said Grace, ‘that went well, didn’t it? And I say, isn’t this 
stuff just prime? My old guv’nor knows a thing or two. 
And what price the Bishop and the Rural Dean? It’s 
positive extravagance in my old guv’nor to lavish it on those 
old jossers.’” When Mr. Snaith confines himself to the 
actualities of cricket he is excellent. The mock county 
matches on the Rectory lawn are most amusingly described, 
and we have seldom read anything better of its kind than 
the hero’s account of his sensations and experiences on going 
in for the first time against a first-rate fast bowler. Mr. 
Lucien Davis’s pictures distinctly enhance the attractiveness 
of this amusing volume. 

They Laugh that Win is a readable and pleasantly 
written story turning on the comr'ste loss of memory on 
the part of the heroine, Constance seatherstone, in conse- 
quence of a railway accident. For the purpose of the author 
only a few weeks require to be blotted out, and the time 
Constance forgets is rather arbitrarily fixed to date from 
the receipt of a letter announcing the death of her brother, 
her only living relation. The complications resulting from 
this hiatus in her consciousness may be readily imagined 
when it is further borne in mind that she had only been 
married the morning of the accident, that her husband, an 
impecunious and detrimental Baronet, who has married her 
secretly, is killed in the accident, and that it is to the 
interest of his next-of-kin to show that no marriage took 
place. 

Mr. Golsworthy’s story, Hands in the Darkness, is of 
murder and hypnotism. The villain is the person apparently 
mardered, but the blow which seems to kill him only renders 
him cataleptic during the day, and he revives every night, 
This, of course, rather handicaps his power of evil-doing, but 
he makes the best use of his opportunities, and by hypnotising 
his supposed daughter he discovers secret information which 
enables him to save a good deal of time. The plot is in- 
genious, and its development at times exciting, but the market 
has been glutted of late with this strenuous sensationalism. 


A Soul’s Redemption, described as a psychological romance, 
tells how the soul of a dissipated violinist takes posses- 
sion of a young lady, and the author has utilised the oppcr- 
tunity to enlighten her readers on things in general and 
spiritualism and the woman question in particular. The 
characters harangue each other. remorselessly in monologues 
two or more pages long, and at the end the “ flutelike” voice 
of the defunct fiddler holds forth to the assembled dramatis 
persone for twenty-five pages. The generally rhapsodic 
earnestness of the book renders the occasional spurts of 
facetiousness by which it is diversified curiously disconcerting. 


Mr. Gould’s two stories, if they lack literary distinction 
and subtlety of analysis, are very fair specimens of the 
sporting novel. Ze Old Mare’s Foal deals almost entirely 


with the training of a colt for the “treble event” in England ; 


who fills the title-réle, ends by winning the Sydney Cup, 
Thanks to the intervention of bushrangers, who endeavour to 
capture both the human heroine and equine hero, The Dark 
Horse is the more exciting of the two. 


Colonel Savage carried us along at such a breathless paca 
in his first novel, His Official Wife, that few of his readerg 
had time to consider his lavish and eccentric use of capitals or 
his sovereign disregard of grammar. In 7h? Hacienda on the 
Hill, though the incidents are exciting enongh, the story 
“hangs” a little. Colonel Savage can manage one crisp and 
exciting incident, but when he tries to cover the whole Cuban 
Revolution and War the threads of his story escape from hig 
control. However, as the commander of what was known ag 
the “Butcher Battalion,” he is entitled to the respectfal 
attention due to the man who has “ been there.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THERE are two or three highly interesting papers in the 
Nineteenth Century for September. One on “ Rowton 
Houses,” by W. A. Sommerville, brings the value of those 
houses home to the reader more clearly than anything we. 
have previously read. In these immense establishments any 
man who is earning his living by work in London can live in 
comfort, if he can teach himself to cook, at an extraordinarily 
cheap rate. Mr. Sommerville himself did it, or does it, for 
8s. 2d. a week. For this he obtains a cubicle bedroom witha 
perfectly clean and comfortable bed, breakfast with tea or 
coffee, bread, butter, and jam, and a dinner with bread, soup, 
roast beef, and potatoes, and roly-poly pudding, besides the 
use of washing arrangements and of a small library. The 
society is, of course, mixed to a degree, but there is perfect 
order, and full power of keeping yourself to yourself. The 
two grievances are that the guests as a rule detest ventilation, 
and that the sides of the cubicle do not shut ont the sound of 
snoring; and, as Mr. Sommerville says, “those who snore 
seem never to be troubled with insomnia.” These honses, of 
which there are now four accommodating two thousand five 
hundred guests, pay their full 5 per cent., and are in no sense 
charitable concerns. Mr. Sommerville writes in a snippety 
though clever way, and should have explained more clearly 
how the discipline of the houses is maintained—what happens 
if there is 2 quarrel, for instance—but his paper will be 
found most suggestive. Its broad teaching is, we con. 
ceive, that a young man of the working and lower clerk 
classes can live in one of them a fairly civilised, perfectly 
healthy, and not unacceptable life for 10s. a week— 
Another paper is Miss E. Banks’s account of “The American 
Negro and his Place.” It is written in a kind of flyaway 
tone, which leaves the reader doubtful whether the writer 
approves, or is horrified by, the treatment of the mulatto race, 
but her paper is full to repletion of knowledge and 
instructiveness. Its broad teaching is that, except as 4 
servant, there is no place in the Union for any one with the 
faintest trace of negro blood, even though it is so imperceptible 
as only to be revealed by accident. The colleges, North and 
South, will not receive girl students, even with light hair and 
eyes, if they have the faintest trace of the taint, unless the 
applicants will consent to live and associate only with those 
of their own race, some of whom may be pure negroes. Even 
Oberlin College enforces, is, in fact, compelled to enforce, 
this rule. ‘Che negroes, says Miss Banks, bring some of their 
treatment on themselves by insisting in an insolent way 00 
equality, but the root of their treatment is a prejudice which 
seems absolutely invincible, and is, curiously enough, con 
fined te them alone. A cross of Indian blood carries no stigma 
Mr. Grant Allen, by the way, who knows the South well, 
says in one of his books that this is not entirely true, a2- 
educated Americans objecting to Asiatics, including Arabs, 
as much as to negroes. How far that is true we do not pre 
cisely know, or whether this is the root of the singular 
antipathy often shown in the Union to Jews.—The re 
maining papers are of less interest, though Mr. Sidney 
Low’s argament that the “great armies” must be turned into 
great schools, or work incalculable mischief, is well worth 
reading. He rather impedes acceptance of his advice, how- 
ever, by insisting that the term of service, in order to make 
teaching effectual, should be lengthened. The States will 
not agree to that because of the expense, already almost 





The Dark Horse takes us to Australia, and ‘ Black Diamond,’ 


unendurable, nor will the voters, who want to see their children 
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pack in their homes.——There is a curious paper from Dr. 


Percival, of Pennsylvania, who maintains that Roman 
Catholicism is dwindling in America and Protestantism 
g all spiritual hold, and that the only remedy is what 


losin It is worth reading 


we call in England High Churchism, 
for the novelty of its views. 

We deal with the best article in the Contemporary Review, 
that on the House of Lords, by Mr. William Clarke, else- 
where, and need only say here that Mr. Clarke doubts, for 

rave reasons, whether there will be any serious demand for 
the abolition of the House of Lords. There is not, as he 
shows, enough democratic feeling in England to secure such 
a vepobation. The only chance of such an innovation is the 
rejection by the House of a Bill which would distinctly raise 
the condition of the toiling classes. If such a Bill were 
produced, and were rejected by the Upper House, it would be 
possible for a progressive leader to pass a Resolution that the 
yeto of the Lords should be good for one Session only. We 
would ask where such a Bill is to be found, and remind Mr. 
Clarke that the Lords accepted Sir William Harcourt’s Deatb- 
duties, though they were a terrible blow to the rich, whom. 
on his theory, the Lords represent.——‘ Senex” in “ The 
White Man’s Burden in China” argues out the Chinese 
question in a fashion which seems to us rather muddled. At 
least we do not clearly make out whether he would or would 
not establish a British protectorate over the Yangtse Valley. 
What are wanted now are definite proposals, and the only 
one offered by “Senex” is that we should keep a mobile force 
at Hong-kong, and another at Wei-hai-wei, so as to be always 
ready to anticipate Russia on the Yangtse. There is not 
much light in that.——Dr. Woods Hutchinson sends a paper, 
“Some Prairie Chums of Mine,” on some wild animals, 
notably squirrels and wolves, which lovers of natural history 
will read with a rare sense of enjoyment. Dr. Hutchinson 
has some new stories to tell, and tells them admirably. This, 
for instance, is entirely new to us :— 

“ Almost the only species, except our own, that the wolf cannot 
get the better of, either by force or strategy, is the horse. Here 
he finds himself opposed by an intelligence equal to his own and 
an organisation even firmer. The moment the alarm is sounded 
or its flank is attacked, the horse-herd rushes not away from the 
danger, but towards its own centre. Here a compact mob is 
quickly formed, foals and yearlings in the middle, surrounded by 
aring of grown horses facing outward. So that from whatever 
quarter the attack is delivered it finds itself confronted by an 
unbroken row of gleaming yellow ivories and iron hoofs flying 
like sledge-hammers. And the wolf who is bold enough to 
charge the square gets nothing but a mouthful of his own teeth 
down his throat or a broken skull. Then when all is in order, 
out trots the oldest stallion, the war-lord of the herd, and paces 
proudly up and down in front of the line, looking for the enemy. 
And woe betide the single wolf that he can overtake before he 
can gain the shelter of the chop-hills ; his back will be broken by 
atrip-hammer stroke of the front hoofs, and the life shaken out 
of him by the great yellow teeth as if he had beenarat. And 
we are wonderfully proud of our ‘invention’ of the serried rank 
of pikemen and the hollow square of bayonets to resist cavalry, 
when we were simply using their own ancient tactics against 
horses—with riders !” 

—Mr. J. R. Mozley sends five letters from his uncle, 
Cardinal Newman, all marked by his ability and rare 
command of English. In most, too, there are traces of his 
trick of confusing pleading with solid argument. Note in 
particular p. 565, where the Cardinal argues that that which 
is haman in the Church has often erred, but not that which is 
divine. Is not that equal to saying that it is the haman will 
q ying 
in the thief which steals, and not the divine conscience ? 
Nevertheless, the man steals and is rightly sent to “quod.” 
We gather from the second letter that Newman doubted if 
persecution, even to the extent of massacre, was unjust, 
though any cruelty or craft in that persecution would be sins, 
and that he on the whole disliked the temporal power, 
believing that an ecclesiastical body has not “the head” for 
good government,—one of the largest admissions we kave 
ever known a great Catholic prelate make ——Mr. C. 
Booth’s account of “An Experiment in Public -honse 
Management” we made the subject of an article last 
week; and the remaining papers strike us as of less 
interest—Dr. Guinness Rogers in his essay on “The 
Archbishops and the Ritualists” only repeats once more that 
Establishment and liberty of doctrine cannot go together— 
Which is only partially trae—and Mr. Heath in answering the 
question, “Is God Silent ?” only maintains that God punishes 
regal crime even to the third and fourth generation. Some- 


times he does, but sometimes he does not. It is the contrast 
between the fate of the Bourbons and the Hapsburgs which 
constitutes the moral puzzle. We should for ourselves deny 
the force of Mr. Heath’s historic instances, questioning, for 
instance, whether the crimes of Edmund of Langley can have 
been justly visited on his great-grandchildren, the two babes 
smothered in the Tower, but as no one can prove the accuracy 
of either statement or denial the argument would be too un- 
fruitful. 


We are not much impressed by the arguments of M. André 
Godfernaux’s article on “The Philosophy of the Dreyfus 
Case,” to which Mr, Courtney has given the place of honour 
in the September Fortnightly. He seems to think that 
France will emerge from the “affair” cleansed and in her 
right mind, much like an audience on whom the contempla- 
tion of a tragedy has had the cathartic effect described by 
Aristotle. We should like to agree with M. Godfernaux, but 
his flabby optimism—he speaks with respect of MM. Drumont, 
Cavaignac, and Quesnay de Beaurepaire—is probably wider 
of the mark than the lurid prophecies of M. Urbain Gohier. 
The article isfallof disputable pro positions, —e.g., “all [French- 
men] have united in asking for the light”: “in the Dreyfus 
case everything will have been told.” It is, however, well to 
be reminded that the officers compromised “ were almost all 
‘ officiers de passe-droits,’ men raised to the highest ranks less 
through their own merit than by favour and intrigue.” ——~ 
Mr, Edward Dicey, writing on the Transvaal crisis, subjects 
Mr. Bryden’s figures—as to the available forces of the Boers 
—to damaging criticism. It was perfectly unnecessary, 
however, for Mr. Dicey to insinuate that Mr. Bryden had 
no first-hand knowledge of Africa—any library catalogue 
would have acquainted him with the titles of Mr. Bryden’s 
books—and we cordially dislike the frank avowal of national 
greed contained in the following paragraph :—‘“In Egypt, 
in South Africa, in every part of the world where British 
interests are at stake, I am in favour of advancing and up- 
holding those interests at the cost of annexation and at the 
risk of war. The only justification I admit is that the country 
we desire to annex or take under our protection, the claim we 
choose to assert, and the cause we decide to espouse, 
should be calculated to confer a tangible, manifest advan- 
tage tothe British Empire.” Mr. Dicey’s formula expresses the 
aims of jerry-builders of Empire, not of the Lawrences and 
Cromers, the true founders of our Imperial position —— 
“ Diplomaticus,” writing on “ Bergen and the Coalition Night- 
mare,” supplies the following ingenious solution of the ‘ Iphi- 
génie’ incident and M. Delcassé’s visit to St. Petersburg :— 

“'The Bergen courtesies were intended to discount the effect of 
General Mercier’s startling deposition before the Dreyfus Court- 
Martial. The picture, however exaggerated, of France and 
Germany on the brink of war in 1894, and the revelations of 
French military ardour against Germany, would have created 
a very disagreeable impression in Europe, and would have aroused 
serious fears for the stability of the political situation, had not the 
French and German Governments wisely arranged beforehand 
that the world should be assured of the friendliness of their 
relations. The subsequent visit of M. Delcassé to St. Peters- 
burg obviously belongs to the same order of ideas. Had the 
Bergen courtesies stood alone, misconceptions would certainly 
have been created. It would have been thought that French 
foreign policy was undergoing a change, and that France was 
disposed to substitute Germany for Russia in her affections, 
This also had to be provided against, and hence M. Delcassé’s 
journey.” 

We fail entirely to see how this theory accounts for M. 
Delcassé’s personal visit to St. Petersburg —Mr, Gandry’s 
article on “The Yangtze Region” is stronger in exposition 
than in suggestion. Here is an illuminative anecdote of 
Chinese peculation. One of the most lucrative of the posts 
dealing with native trade is that of Superintendent of Chinese 
Customs at Canton. “The profits of this post,” writes Mr. 
Gundry, “are enormous,’ I have before me a letter froma 
gentleman well qualified to judge, who came to the conclusion, 
after some research, that a certain incumbent pocketed nearly 
£3,000,000 during his three years of office; but the Palace spies 
were equally informed, and calculated their blackmail so 
nicely that the poor man went out nearly as bare as he came 
in.” One of the best hopes of reform in the Yangtse region 
rests on the fact that there are no eunuchs in the Palace at 
Nankin; there are two thousand in the Forbidden City at 
Pekin !——Mr. Horace Townsend writes a sensible paper on 








the Alaskan boundary question, anticipating that the alti- 
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mate settlement will probably be on the lines informally sug- 
gested by the United States,—i.c., the joint administration of 
Skagway, and the internationalisation of the White Pass and 
Yukon Railway, perhaps accompanied by a substantial 
pecuniary compensation to Canada.—‘ X. Y. Z.” discusses 
the proposed establishment of a Court of Criminal Appeal 
with considerable ability. The obvious advantages, he 
admits, are considerable, but on the whole he decides against 
the proposal, chiefly on the ground that it would inevitably 
weaken the sense of responsibility which is the jaryman’s 
best safeguard against sentiment or prejudice——The Rev: 
W. Greswell writes genially on “King Alfred’s Country,” 
gallantly maintaining the authenticity of Asser’s Life; and 
of the literary articles the most interesting is that by Miss 
Alice Law on a recently discovered MS. Caroline common- 
place book, containing two hitherto unpublished stanzas of 
that remarkable poem, “The World,” variously ascribed to 
Bacon, Harrington, and Donne ; and seven hymns, theauthor- 
ship of which Miss Law ascribes to George Herbert. 


M. Urbain Gohier’s remarkable article, “ Anglophobia—A 
French Warning to England,” which stands first in the 
September National Review, is a brilliant piece of invec- 
tive, directed against the “medieval reaction” in France, 
but its efficiency is impaired by exaggeration and indulgence 
in savage personalities. He endorses the views of “Ignotus ” 
as to the rapprochement between Germany and France, but 
ascribes the recrudescence of Anglophobia in the latter 
country to deeper causes than political and territorial 
interests. “Liberalism,” he declares, “particularly in 
France, has coincided with a sympathy for England, while 
hatred of England has invariably supplied both the symptoms 
and the strength of the reactionary current. To-day, 
throughout Europe, and notably in France......the hostility 
against England is rising, and with it is rising the tempest 
of political, religious, philosophic, and economic reaction.” 
Turning to the Army, he declares that the French have the 
strongest possible reasons to dread a conflict with Germany, 
—viz., numerical inferiority, administrative anarchy, and 
military incapacity. After illustrating the mental and 
moral disorganisation of the Army from the progress of the 
“ affair,” he continues :— 

“A praiseworthy effort has been made to mitigate our dis- 
couragement by the amiabie theory that these failings were 
limited to a handful of individuals. The evidence of facts is un- 
fortunately fatal to this view. The cruel persecutions inflicted 
upon the few officers who have acted honourably has made them 
conspicuous, and has thus unhappily revealed their very small 
numbers. Against this tiny handful of brave, dutiful, and loyal 
men must be set the fact that the great army of officers who 
have played a sinister part in this drama belong to every section 
of Society, are of every age, of every rank, and of every branch 
of the Service. There is little to choose between the countless 
villains of the piece, and their conduct is upheld by professional 
opinion.” 

The warlike spirit, again, has declined. “ People were bellicose 
in the days when war only devoured the sons of artisans and 
peasants too poor to buy their discharge, but since it has 
been realised that mobilisation would throw the entire man- 
hood of the nation on to the Rhine the country has become 
pacific.” The last hopes of the Revanche vanished with the 
illusions of the Russian alliance, and all the apparatus of 
rowdy Chauvinism has been diverted into anti-English 
channels. Besides, war with England would be a cheap 
luxury. “If we challenge we shall be able to masquerade as 
warriors without fighting.” Then in a passage bristling with 
libels M. Gohier goes on to pillory the hierophants of the 
Anglophobe crusade, quoting freely from the organs of the 
movement. “While the Nationalist and military Press 
depicts the British as highwaymen and pirates, its ally, 
the Catholic Press, describes them as sunk in vice...... 
If you study the afacre Dreyfus you will easily perceive 
who and which are the men, the parties, the papers, and the 
classes which have resolutely thrown themselves on to the side 
of lying and injustice in order to serve the clerico-military 
Reaction. Compare them with the professed haters of 
England, and you will find they are identical.” A survey 
of the Parliamentary position leads M. Gohier to denounce 
M. Méline, the arch-Protectionist, as the effective chief of 
reactionary Nationalisi.. France, in his view, is steadily 


drifting back te medizvalism, to a revival of the Inquisition, 
of massacres and dragonnades. “The present situation,” he 





asserts, “is only intelligible to foreigners who realise how 
completely the Republic has been captured by its implacable 
enemies, the Romish monks, the Jesuits, the sons of the 
Royalist ¢émigrés of Coblentz, the former traitors of the army 
of Condé, who constitute the only organised force in the 
nation.” And again: “The fact that the high commands are 
monopolised by the creatures of the Clericals and by the 
grandsons of the traitors of Coblentz who entered the service 
of the Coalition against France explains the terrible reverses 
of 1870, and will explain the reverses of to-morrow.” We 
may note that M. Gohier offers a spirited but not altogether 


convincing vindication of his violence in the following ' 


passage :— 


“ Foreigners, ignorant of these details, are unable to under. 
stand the violence of the struggle now being carried on in France 
They have sometimes expressed astonishment at the vehemence 
displayed by the champions of justice and liberty, for it would 
seem more suitable that great causes should be pleaded with 
calmness and dignity. But it is necessary to appreciate the 
character of the battle before pronouncing on the weapons en. 
ployed. One does not fight against red-skins in the same manner 
as against an honourable and courteous knighthood. The 
moderate people who commenced by conducting the controversy 
with a certain reserve were swept away like a wisp of straw 
after a few broadsides of round shot. If they are now able to 
return to the battle it is because during the last eighteen months 
a handful of intrepid men have by utilising all effective weapons 
been able to hold their own against these unchained savages, 
They are ready to answer them in the strongest language, to 
meet them with a revolver as well as with pen and speech.” 


M. Gohier’s sincerity is beyond question, but it is often 
indistinguishable from fanaticism, notably in his attitude 
towards the Jesuits, whom he regards as the leaders of a 


world-wide reaction, and the masters of France. There are, - 


moreover, many assertions in his article difficult -to recon. 
cile with his remark, “I desire to advance no statement 
that cannot be substantiated by facts.”"——The space we 
have devoted to M. Gohier’s article prevents us from doing 
justice to the remaining papers in the number. Sir Godfrey 
Lushington takes rather a gloomy view of the prospects of 
acquittal at Rennes, and Mr. George S. Owen gives a sympa-. 
thetic account of the reform policy of the Chinese Emperor; 
the most tragic figure in the Far East. 


Perhaps the most notable thing in a not particularly strong 
number of Blackwood is the “ Looker-On’s” vehement de. 
nunciation of the “delirium of dress,” in his opinion the most 
striking feature of the London season. “A man’s news. 
paper,” he indignantly declares, “is no longer his own: the 
milliner herself is in possession.” He traces the evil mainly 
to the craving for notoriety, at once inspired and gratified by 
the newspaper Press, which has “ stimulated a competition of 
cost and display in dress which has never run so high as this 
season,” and has affected not only a few hundred fine ladies, 
but tens of thousands of the lower middle class.——Major 
Broadfoot, R.E, writing on “ British Bullets and the Peace 
Conference,” concludes by observing that “ many experienced 
persons honestly believe that two types of bullet are clearly 
justifiable—one for savage, the other for civilised foes—just 
as in sport the weapon may vary according to the size and 
ferocity of game. Without condemning this view, we are 
clearly in favour for all our wars of one bullet safiicient 


for disablement, but not unnecessarily destructive. Experi: . 


ments are being made...... and they may result in an 
approximation to the ideal bullet; but that we shall 
satisfy our Continental critics is scarcely to be expected.” 
Major Broadfoot further points out that a bullet, though 
completely mantled—i.e., covered with a hard jacket or 
envelope—if driven at a high velocity, may be just a8 
destructive as one in which the core is exposed, and instances 
the case of the United States Navy bullet, in which the so 
called explosive effect is even more marked than in the 
Mark IV. or Dam-Dum bullet. Hence he concludes that the 
“resolution of the Conference aimed at our bullets would 
by no means result in benefiting humanity or in rendering 
wounds less inutilement eruel.*——Sir Herbert Maxwell 
mingles botany, etymology, anecdote, and quotation agree 
ably enough in his “ Summer-tide in a Scottish Forest e and 
Mr. Horace G. Hutchinson, drawing from the private diary 
of his grandfather, who commanded a detachment of the 
49th Regiment of the Line on service with the Baltic fleet, 
makes out a strong case for exonerating the memory of Sir 
Hyde Parker, to the extent, at least, of accepting the view 
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that the historic signal to withdraw was a discretionary one. 


— Amongst the descriptive articles we may note a good 
shikar paper by Colonel Powell, of the 1st Ghoorka Rifles ; 
and Miss Hannah Lynch's impressions of Provence, in which 
she indulges in a ferocious disparagement of the male 
meridional——Mr. Millar has availed himself of the “ boom ” 
in impostors to recall an unrecorded episode in the life of 
William Lauder, the literary forger. Johnson, it will be 
remembered, was for several years deceived by Lauder, whom 
he thought too “frantick to be fraudulent.” But Johnson 
was not a first-rate judge of character, witness his admiration 
for the other famous eighteenth-century impostor, George 


Psalmanazar. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ee 
THE MINOR MAGAZINES. 

The September number of Cassell’s Magazine is by no means 
free from holiday dullness, especially in the department of 
« miscellaneous articles.” Thus “The Garden Town of England” 
is an essentially conventional account of Leamington; “ Hair- 
breadth Escapes,” although its author isa F.Z.S., would seem to 
have been written mainly with a view to sensational illustrations ; 
and it is not very easy to take a keen interest in an article on 
Mr. Pinero, in spite of such facts being elicited about the 
dramatist as that he “ retires about three o’clock for a couple of 
hours’ rest and sleep if possible till tea time,’ and that “his 
manuscript is a model of neatness, and even his erasures lend 
dignity to the page.” “The Next Day’s Letters,” however, is a 
good sketch of General Post Office work, by Mr. B. Fletcher 
Robinson, and Mr. Herbert Ward is informing as well as sensa- 
tional in “ About the Congo Cannibals.” The short stories also 
are all above the average; “ Prince Ferdinand’s Entanglement,” 
being really an affair of the Romeo-and-Juliet order, is much 
more enjoyable than the stories of diplomatic intrigue which are 
so distressingly numerous nowadays; and the simple fun of “A 
Deputy Collector” is eminently refreshing. If one may judge 
from the present instalment of Mr. Guy Boothby’s serial story of 
“A Maker of Nations,” its author has in the adventurer Spielman 
found a successor to Dr. Nikola. 

An odour of Concord, a suggestion of Lowell and Holmes, clings 
to the Atlantic Monthly, which still prefers literary essays suffused 
with the spirit of pensiveness, to “actuality” in letterpress and 
illustrations. The most interesting to British readers of the 
papers of this kind which appear in the latest number is, perhaps, 
“The Scot of Fiction,” by Miss Jane Helen Findlater, who has 
herself written stories representing Northern life. It is rather 
superficial and jerkily written ; and the author does scant justice 
to Galt, who was in many respects the Scotch Balzac. She shows, 
however, a considerable amount of skill in exploding what she 
terms the “ modern convention of tenderness,” and she gives free 
utterance to a number of unpleasant truths, such as that “the 
unsuspecting traveller who crosses the Border for the first time 
expecting to meet with the usual civilities in Scotch fiction, will 
receive a shock.” Among the other papers in the September 
Atlantic that are worth reading is “Criticism and the Man,” by 
Mr. John Burroughs, who invests so very old a topic as the “ per- 
sonal equation” in literature with freshness. 


The Argosy needs stiffening in both the fiction and the essay 
department. Such stories as “Vanished” and “A Soldier’s 
Wedding,” and such articles as “ Rising Early and Marrying Early,” 
hardly merit publication except in the essentially private columns 
of a very juvenile literary society magazine. There is tenderness 
of touch, it must be allowed, in “A Sprout in a Stunted Life” ; 
and Mr, Charles Wood, who is never dull, gives some careful 
sketches of Basle in “Old and New Outlines.” 

The stories in the new number of the Lady’s Realm are better 
than the general papers, which have too much of the character of 
summer magazine padding. Mr. Frederic Breton’s “ Mother or 
Martyr? ” is a pathetically powerful story of modern French 
military life, which may have been suggested by the affaire 
Dreyfus. Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s “The Splendid Porsenna” isimprov- 
Pe and developing on lines which recall Mr. Marion Crawford’s 
ao yet one wearies for the shooting, or at least the horse- 
b — of the “splendid” cur Orazio. The articles on 

arvest Festivals” and Mr. Onslow Ford are readable. 
Pres ie number of Crampton’s (late Chapman’s) Maga- 
pathy er below the average. There is a good poisoning 
— a Mr. Oswald Crawfurd’s continued story of “* Sylvia 
pn t ere is undoubted cleverness of the kind which one 
res es with the name of Mr. Guy Boothby in “Hector 
ine,” the fifth of Mr. Edwin Oliver’s “Confessions of a Free 











Lance”; and there is the eerie attractiveness of beach-combing 
blackguardism in Mr. Harold Bindloss’s “The Campeador’s 
Donkey-Man.” The bulk of the other stories, even “The Arch- 
duchess Louise,’ from the German of Hellmuth, are tedious and 
commonplace. 

There is nothing very notable in the September number of the 
Sunday at Home, but nothing below its average of literary 
excellence. The religious papers are, on the whole, the best. 
Thus Archdeacon Sinclair has much that is worth attending to 
in his paper on “The Reasonableness of Prayer,” although it is 
difficult to understand what he exactly means by the phrase 
“some of the classes” when, speaking of “family worship,” he 
says: “In Scotland, with the exception of some of the classes in 
the great towns, the custom is almost universal.” “Some Les- 
sons from a Hundred Years of Missions,” “In Carey’s Country,” 
and “ A Sunday at Malua” will also reward reading. There are 
some “ good Scotch stories,” in addition to interesting historical 
information, in Mrs. Fyvie Mayo’s “The Story of Aberdeen.” 


In the September number of Saint Peter’s there are two out- 
standing papers,—a description, with illustrations, of Siena, by 
Mr. Arthur P. Spender, and a word-portrait of Cardinal Lavigerie, 
Primate of Africa, by Mr. Claud Nicholson. There is truth as 
well as force in such writing as this: “His life was one of 
combat, not of quarrel; he could not countenance intestinal dis- 
sension; he was large-hearted, large-minded, and—if one may be 
permitted a further hyphen—large-angered, as steadfast in his 
opinions as in his affections...... A man of imperious com- 
mand, he gave himself the easy, voluntary obedience that is the 
most fecund quality of a hierarchy ; he obeyed in love and under- 
standing, and his corresponding achievement was immense.” 
Mr. Frank Mathew’s “ The Love of Comrades” promises to be a 
vigorous Irish historical romance, and ‘‘ The Jenolan Caves of New 
South Wales” is an interesting piece of description, though the 
subject is not quite a new one. 

The “ Electric Railway number” of Cassier’s Magazine, which 
is large and profusely illustrated, can only be described as an 
imposing saturnalia rather than symposium of experts on the 
single subject with which it concerns itself. The most popular 
papers are perhaps one which describes the electric railways of 
the United Kingdom, and another on “ Municipal Ownership of 
Tramways.” The writer of the latter, Mr. Benjamin Taylor, 
says, by way of conclusion to his investigations: “ In no single 
instance can the municipal working of tramways be demonstrated 
to be a commercial success; and in no single instance has muni- 
cipal management fulfilled the Socialistic ideal, either in respect 
of its servants or its passengers.” 

Whoever wishes to know what leading members of the Society 
of Friends are thinking of public questions should read its cheap 
little quarterly, Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, which is published 
by Messrs. West, Newman, and Co. The new number contains 
papers on the ethics of war from such well-known pens as those 
of Mr. Joshua Rowntree and Mr. Theodore Neild. Very interest- 
ing articles also are Mr. S, J. Capper’s on “ The Poet Racine and 
the Abbey of Port Royal,” and Mr. Tallack’s on ‘‘ The Scriptural 
Limitations of the Friends’ Doctrine of the Sacraments.” What 
may be termed the “good Jingo” theory of Cromwell is very 
carefully worked out by Mr. Edward Grubb. 








The Romance of Australian Exploring. By G. Firth Scott. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—This is a thoroughly sound and 
trustworthy account of the Australian explorers, from Wentworth 
to Burke and Wills. It should have been styled the “reality ” 
rather than the “ romance ” of Australian exploring, for Mr. Firth 
Scott is, wisely, more anxious about his facts than his style. There 
is perhaps, as in most of the recent Australian hooks, a strong bias 
against the early “ Imperial” or “ official” explorers in favour of 
the subsequent race of Colonial-bred bushmen, who, it must he 
remembered, reaped the advantages of their predecessors’ labours. 
Mr. Firth Scott himself confesses that the exploits of Cap- 
tain Sturt, an English military officer, were far more note- 
worthy and infinitely more romantic than those of any other 
Australian explorer. If we compare Sturt’s marvellous journeys, 
and, above all, his treatment of his subordinates and his in- 
variably friendly and tactful management of the aborigines, with 
the exploration records of Leichardt and Burke and Wills, we at 
once recognise the born leader of men. Mr. Firth Scott is not, 
like too many Australian writers, carried away by the tragedy 
of these unfortunate explorers’ fate; and in the case of Burke 
and Wills he unsparingly denounces their absolute incompetence 
and unfitness. But the Colonial public, as a rule, is reluctant to 
admit this painful fact. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 








A Great Historic Peerage: the Earldom of Wiltes. By John 
Henry Metcalfe. (The Chiswick Press.)—Sir William le 
Serope was created Earl of Wiltes in 1397. Less than two years 
afterwards he was beheaded by Henry Bolingbroke, after vainly 
endeavouring to hold Bristol Castle for King Richard. Mr. Met- 
calfe’s object is to prove that this execution, which was not pre- 
ceded by any trial, did not extinguish the title, which belongs to 
Mr: Simon Conyers Scrope, of Danby Hall, as de jure twenty-first 
Earl. A claim was made in 1859 and dismissed. The Court that 
heard it was certainly nota strong one,— Lord Chelmsford and Lord 
Colonsay. The argument is one on which we cannot pretend to 
offer an opinion. but it is safe to say that the book will be of in- 
terest to students of historical genealogy. 


Pamphlets and Addresses. By George Webb Medley. (Cassell 
and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Medley wasaconvinced and militant Free- 
trader. T'o this creed be clung through good repute and evil 
repute, and he set forth his convictions in many forms. These 
forms were mostly of the ephemeral kind,—pamphlets, addresses 
to societies, leading articles, and essays generally. A number of 
these papers, dealing with the subject in its various ramifications, 
are published in this volume. Their cogent argumentation will 
be found a powerful ally, especially on points where there is a 
disposition to fall away from the true faith,—the sugar bounties 
and countervailing duties, for instance. And besides the reason- 
ing, there are some very instructive figures. But, perhaps, the most 
interesting of the papers is that on “ Imports and Exports,” a sub- 
ject to which Mr. Medley gave the title of “ Pons Asinorum.”’ It 
is a curious thing that all the countries of Europe, except Monte- 
negro, show an excess of imports over exports. What is notoriously 
the poorest country in Europe ought, according to some theories, 
to be the most prosperous. 


Outéomes of Old Oxford. By the Rev. W. R. K. Bedford. (F. 
E. Robinson and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Bedford's heroes, if we may so 
call them, are the opposites of those whom Mr. Smiles delights 
to honour. They are not the successes of Oxford, but its failures. 
One or two of them are easily recognised,— Wadham of Worcester, 
for instance, a well-known cleric, who ultimately enriched the 
Roman Communion by his adherence. Mr. Bedford takes credit 
for hindering his advancement to the Bench of Bishops. We 





venture to doubt whether such a thing was ever thought of, | 


though one of our Premiers certainly made some strange choices. | 


Mr. Bedford ought to have recognised the lines which he gives 
as quoted by “ Jerome ef Wyechester ”’ from a“ mock Newdigate” : 


“ Within these isles there grows but little wood ; 
Therefore they build no ships -they wish they could.” 


These were written by W.G. Ward at Winchester. The book is 
readable enough, and not without some serious meaning amidst 
its comicalities. 


Carnac Sahib. By Henry Arthur Jones. (Macmillan and Co. 
2s. 6d.)—Mr. Jones’s new play has the usual motive, the only one 
that the fin-de-siécle playwright employs, or, it may be, the play- 
goer tolerates. Colonel Carnac is in command of Dilghaut and 
Colonel Syrett his second, and they are rivals for the love of a 
profligate married woman. The time is of the Mutiny, and there 
are the easily imagined complications of passion in conflict with 
duty. We cannot say that either the drama, which proceeds 
somewhat lamely to its conclusions or the dialogue, which does 
not attempt brilliancy or point, strikes us as particularly good. Mr. 
Jones, who is always very copious and emphatic in his stage 
directions, prefaces the second scene of Act II. with the remark 
that “the following scene must be played with great intensity 
and excitement.” Otherwise “jt will seem to the audience 
impolite or colourless.” Just so: we are in the position of the 
audience, and not in this scene only. But we say nothing of 
what the dramatic effect on the actual stage might be. Here 
Carnac Sahib, by the very force of the circumstances, might be to 
a certain extent effective. 


Songs of Sixpenny and Pupil-Room Rippings. By Arthur C. 
James. (R.Ingalton Drake, Eton. 5s. net.)—It will be sufficient 
to quote the opening words of Mr. James’s preface, “ This little 
collection has, been strung together as a personal parting gift to 
the members of my House.” They are gwravra cuveroioi, and 
that suffices. 


Home Portraiture. By Richard Penlake. (L. Upeott Gill. 


2s. 6d.)—Mr. Penlake assures us that he is an amateur; that he 
does not possess a proper studio or means of working not gener- 
ally accessible. 


Tis instructions, therefore, are of a generally 








useful kind. One most important maxim is that the Photographer 
must be acquainted with other kinds of photography before he 
attempts portraiture. This, indeed, if it is the most interesting 
is the most difficult. , 


A Picturesque History of Yorkshire. By J. 8. Fletcher. Part yy, 
(J. M. Dent and Co. 1s. net.)—This part continues the subject 
of “Leeds and Upper Airedale.” The most important placa 
which it includes—Leeds, of course, excepted—is Bradford, 
almost the most remarkable creation of manufacturing proper in 
this century. There are some specially fine illustrations 
giving views of the great buildings of the town. 


Fortune Telling by Cards. By L. B. Prangley. (L. Upcott Gill, 
ls.)—We are not sure that fortune-telling, whether by cards or 
any other means, is not an unlawful proceeding. Mr. Prangley 
is properly cautious. He does not profess to tell fortunes; he 
only describes how “cards are ‘read’ by persons professing to 
tell fortunes by their aid.” The ace of spades, we find, is especi- 
ally to be deprecated It means “death, spite, or quarrelling”, 
two red tens mean “ marriage or prosperity ”—why “or” ?—threg 
queens signify morning calls; the eight of hearts “a young, fair 
person’’; the knave of diamonds is a “young man in uniform” 
We hasten to say, however, that these interpretations must not 
be taken too much for granted, for they depend greatly upon how 
the cards are dealt. 


DrvoTionaL Booxs.—Little Tapers: a Day-book of Verses. By 
Frederick Langbridge. (R.T.S. 1s.)\—We are always glad to 
meet Mr. Langbridge’s name on a title-page. He has the art of 
saying much in little and saying it well. Here are some seventy 
versicles, rightly named in the title, for, indeed, they give a clear 
and gentle light. We give some specimens :— 

“LORD’s Day COMES SEVEN TIMES A WEEE. 

Ah, some there be that make, in sordid wise, 

The House of God a house of merchandise ; 

But others make—who after Christ have trod— 

A house of merchandise the House of God.” 

“SIN HAS A SIN ON EITHER ARM. 
‘Who knocks so loud?’ ‘A little lonely sin.’ 
* Slip through,’ we answer, and all Hell is in.” 
“KIND MASTER, MERRY MAN. 

Servants of God, why go ye hollow-eyed ? 

Is not His wage secured, His board supplied ? 

Ye shame your Master with your grievous face, 

Hinting that Satan’s were the better place.” 
——Other works of a devotional character are :—Meditations for 
Quiet Moments. By the Rev. J. H. Jowett. (Same publishers. 1s. 61:) 
——In the Twilight Side by Side. By Ruth Lamb. (Same 
publishers. 1s. 6d.)—This book, which has an added element of 
moral and religious counsel, may be studied by young and old 


with no small profit. 


ScHoout-Boox.—Progressive Lessons in Science. By A. Abbott, 
M.A.,and Arthur Key, M.A. (Blackie and Son. 3s. 6d.)—The 


two parts deal respectively with “non-metallic elements found 
in animal and vegetable substances,” and “the detection and 
distribution of the elements in animal, vegetable, and mineral 
substances.” The general purpose of the volume is, as Mr. 
Rooper, who writes the introducticn, points out, to show how the 
laboratory is to be used. “The student must get into closer 
relation with tangible and visible objects.” The lecture-room 
and the ‘blackboard will not suffice; we must have the actual 
experiment. All this is highly interesting from the point of 
view of educational theory. If we are to have education by 
science we must have the laboratory. It would be instructive to 
have an estimate of the cost of reconstructing the teaching 
system of London on this basis. 


New Epitions.—The eighth volume of the Eversley Shakespearé, 
edited by C. H. Herford, Litt.D. (Macmillan and Co, 53), 
contains three of the tragedies, viz., Julius Cesar, Hamlet Prince 
of Denmark, and Othello, the Moor of Venice. We would specially 
direct our reader's attention to the subtlety and skill of Dr. 
Herford’s introduction to Othello. There is not one of the plays 
that shows better how Shakespeare refined and illuminated the 
rough materials with which he worked.—In the «Temple 
Classics” (J. M. Dent and Co., 1s, 6d. net) we have ‘Thomas 
Lodge’s Translation of ‘‘ Seneca de Beneficiis,” and The Compleat 
Angler, by Izaak Walton.—Psychism, by Paul Gibier, M.D. 
(G. Redway, 5s. net), may be briefly described as a plea for 
spiritualism and the occult sciences generally, ——Hoosfeld’s New 
Practical Method for Learning .the German Language. By C. 
Brenkmann, Revised and Enlarged by L. A. Happé. (Hirsch 
feld brothers. 3s.) ——The Tenor and the Boy (W. Heinemann, 
1s. Gd.) is a volume of ‘“Heinemann’s Popular Novels,” and is 
a reprint of an episode in Madame Sarah Grand’s well-known 
novel, “‘ The Heavenly Twins.” 








(For Publications of the Week see page 358.) 
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MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received the 
following for September :—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, St. 
Nicholas, Chambers’s Journal, the Review of Reviews, Scribner's 
Magazine, the Ludgate, the Puritan, the Wide World Magazine, 
the English Tllustrated Magazine, the Artist, the Strand 
Magazine, the Leisure Hour, the Parents Review, the Atlantic 
Month ly, Harper’s Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, the Quiver, the 
Magazine of Art, the Forum, the Captain, the Sunday Maga- 
rine, the New Century Review, the Bimetallist, the Geographical 
Journal, the Educational Review, the Windsor Magazine, the 
Month, the American Bookbuyer, the Harmsworth Magazine, 
the Bookman, Nature Notes, Macmillan’s Magazine, the Com- 
nonwealth, the Journal of Education, the Butterjiy, the Archi- 
tectural Review, the Art Journal Jubilee Series (No. 8), the 
Expository Times, Temple Bar, the School World, the Girl's Own 
Paper, Self-Culture, the North American Review, Good Words, 
Boy's Own Paper, the Gentleman's Magazine, the World of Dress, 
the Author, Lippincott's Magazine, the Anglican Church Magazine, 
the Foreign Church Chronicle, Anne Pratt's Flowering Plants, 
Knowledge, the Humanitarian, the United Service Magazine, the 
Badminton Magazine. 











“UIBERTY” | “LIBERTY” 
ART FABRIGS ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing 
Ki | In Original & Exclusive Designs, 
semretie—lnseecenies tent ne Cilarinas. 
Furnishing. | EDalig s Paaaieenes coco | pape iaaeee 
Beautiful and Inerpensive.| VELVETS |PLUSHES | MUSLINS | GOSSAMERS 
Patrerns Post-FREE. Inspection Invited. Patterns Post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO. Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 
OS L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
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COCOA T I 
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N A, 
COCOA, 


Is Nature's Restorer of Nerves and Bodies that are jaded 


and weakened by town life during the hot weathe-. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. MCCURDY, PRESIDENT. 


ASSETS, December 31st, 1898..........-scseeeeeeeeee £56,985,000. 
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Complete 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


At Commercial Prices. 


Wardrobes, Dressing Tables, Washstands, Chests of 


Drawers, Clocks, &c. 
Sets of Chippendale Chairs. 


Side Boards and Side Tables. 
Some Good Second-hand Persian and Turkey Carpets, 


DRUCE AND COMPANY, 


Baker Street, London, W. 





James Fletcher, Esq. 


John Cator, Esq. 


Moderate Rates of 


business. 


application to 


Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. 


FIRE INSURANC 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


ALLIANGE ASSURANCE GOMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 
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Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD. Chairman. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, Eighteenth Edition, with Chapters 
on the Alleviation and Cure of Short Sight, and 
the Improvement in Old Sight. 

OUR EYES, 
and How to Preserve Them from Infancy 
to ge. 
With Special Information about Spectacles. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., 
President of the British Optical Association, &c. 
| With 70 Illustrations, Twenty-eighth Thousand, price 1s., 
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Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
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| PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


i 





Abbott (A.) and Key (A.), Progressive Lessons in Science, cr 8vo ..(Blackie) 3/6 
Arts aud Crafts Essays, with Preface by William Morris, 12mo ..(Longmans) 2/ 
Besant (Walter), The Orange Girl, cr 8VO ..........eeeeees coccecese(Chatto) 6/0 
Brown (H.), Ringworm, and other Scalp Affections, 8vo..........(Churchill) 5/0 
Caine (O. V.), In the Year of Waterloo, cr 8vo....... e4dsbeeinacvest (Nisbet) 6/0 
Comrie (M. §.), Over Against Her House, cr 8VO .....ceecececceveves (R.T .S.) 3/6 
Crookes (Sir W.), The Wheat Problem, 8vo ..........se00. +e (J. Murray) 3/6 
Darwin on Trial at the Old Bailey, by Democritus, roy 8vo ....(Univ. Press) 2/0 
Farmer (J.B.), A Practical Introduction to the Study of Botany—Flowering 
Plants, cr 8voO ....... Sie sulaealsinwiswcuinint nena cleely aa Salaean tan (Longmans) 2/| 
Gerard (F.), The Romance of Ludwig: II. of Bavaria, 8vo ...... (Hutchinson) 16/0 
Hamon(A.), The Universal Illusion of Free-Will and Criminal Responsi- 
tet MUU ss wach sscuNecub es senieronaie pavealounaas ennaiee oe (Univ. Press) 3/6 
Hawtrey (G. P.), Caramella, Cr 8V0 ......cccccccccesecesccees (Arrowsmith) 6/0 
Hope (Anthony), The King’s Mirror, cr 8vo ...... (Methuen) 6/0 
How to Write for the Press, by an Editor, cr 8vo ...(H. Cox) 3/6 
James (A, C.), Songs of Sixpenny, Pupj! Room Rippings, 4to ...... (Simpkin) /0 
Jerram (C. S.), The Armies of the World, cr 8vo........ (Lawrence & Bullen) 3/6 
Jones (S.), The Actor and his Art, Cr 8V0.......cccccccssccccsecees (Downey) 3/6 
Kenyon (C. R.), The Dacoit’s Mine, cr 8V0........+eccceceeeees eeeeee(Hogg) 3/6 
Lamb (Ruth), In the Twilight, Side by Side, cr 8VO.......ceeseeereee(R.T.S.) 2/6 
Legh (M. H. C.), An Iucorrigible Girl, cr 8VO ........ccsseesecccvcces (R.T.S.) 2/6 
Lock (W.), St. Paul the Master Builder, cr 8v0 -........-.eeeeeeee (Methuen) 3/6 
Mclan’‘s Costumes of the Clans of Scotland, with Letterpress by James Logan, 
SEN ccvanpsoesnasensensven Riis Wiss ain 'ois Sista lls Siete eco wieaion li Niessen (Bryce) 6/0 
Miiller (Max), Auld Lang Syne, 2nd Series, 8VO .........eeeeeee (Longmans) 10/6 
Musgrave (G. A.), The Archdeacon’s Daughters, and other Stories, 
RTDs cage sn osha vekee cep usa soles encconwesaeveseas ee (Digby & Long) 3/6 
New Divinity (A), and other Stories, by * Chola,” cr 8vo ........ (Longmans) 2/6 
Obnet (G.), Love's Depths, Cr 8V0 ....c.cccccccecccececees (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Palgrave (M. E.), Driftwood, cr 8VO ........+00 bbenbitereanenmaneuen (R.T.S.) 5/0 
Park (R.), The Patholagy of Emotions, roy 8vo .......... (University Press) 15/0 
Rapkin (G.), Genesis in Harmony witb Itself and Science, cr 8vo 
(Christian Commonwealth) 5/0 
Reed (T. B.), Parkhurst Sketches, and other Stories, cr 8voO.......... (R.T.S.) 2/6 
Ryley (M. L.), The American Citizen, Cr SVO......sseeeeeseeceees (W. Scott) 3/6 
Rouse (W. H. D.), Demonstrations in Greek Iambic Verse (Camb. Univ. Press) 6/0 


Rutlidge (C. S.), Guide to Queensland, 8vo 
Sergeant (A.), Blake of Oriel, cr 8vo 
Shadwell (L. J.), Key to Military Sketching 









@ East dt 


Sienkiewicz (H.), In Monte Carlo, trans. by 8. C. de Soissons, er 8vo (Greening > 
Taylour (V.), Stories from Wagner, cr 8V0 .....--.-2.0-e eee (Digby & Long) 
Terry (C. S.), The Life and Campaigns of Alexander Leslie, 8vo..( Longmans) 1 
The Romances of Nun's Hollow, by Riette, cr 8v0........60ee (Digby & Long) 
Thorne (B.), Her’ Own Way. Cr SV0........scscccccccccevedos aepesveree (R.T.S.) 
Thynne (R.), King Radama’s Word, cr 8VO ......ceeeeeeees acre a ainae (Hagg) 
Walkey (S.), For the Sake of the Duchesse. Cr &v0.........00008 (Arrowsmith) 
Ward (A. W.), Great Britain & Hanover (Ford Lectures)(Oxford Univ. Press) 
Weekley (E.), A Primer of Historical French Grammar, cr &vo...... (Blackie) 
Williamson (G. C.), Bernardino Luini, cr &V0 .....ccccccccccccscssevecs (Bell) 
Wilson (K. P.), Lower Greek Prose, 12m0 ........60- SEN I SEA: (Blackwood) 
Wilson (R.), Laurel Leaves, cr 8VO ........00006 snebensnansacaeny (Constable) 











OYS’ PREPARATORY 


Principals.—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAK WELL. 
The AUTUMN TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY. September 21st. 
The house faces south at an altitude of nearly 4500 (ery 
SUNNYDOWN, near GUILDFORD, formerly PIXHOLME, DORKING 


SCHOOL. 





a “ ‘ a 
S‘. MARYS COLLEGE and KINDERGARTE 
kK) 122 & 124 ST. JAMES'S TERRACE, MAIDA HILL, W., and 5 CLIFT 
GARDENS, W. Under the Direction of WANTAGE SISTERS. 
Lord BISHOP of READING. Boarders and day scholars. 


and highly-qualified staff. University Examinations and R.A.M. Gymnasit 


N, 


ON 


Warden—The 
Visiting Professors 


1m, 


tennis. Special attention given to housewifery subjects. The School is recognised 


by the London County Council. School REOPENS on SEPTEMBER 18th. 





ISS PRICE and Miss WOODS RETURN to TOWN 


i SEPTEMBER 26th, when they RECEIVE as usual GIRLS of good posit 
from the age of 17, who require to be in London for some special study or ot 
definite object. 
Square, W 


ion 
her 


Large airy home near Hyde Park.—78 Gloucester Place, Portman 





LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON (5 hours 


from London).—Head-Master : A. L. FRANCIS, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus 


College, Cambridge. 
gymnasium, physical laboratory, &c., on site of 20 acres in country, mile fr 
Tiverton. 5 boarding-houses ; and Junior House, under School Chaplain. B 


13 Assistant-Masters.— Modern buildings, including chapel, 


om 
oys 


prepared for Universities, Army and Navy,and home and Indian Civil Services. 


~cholarships and Exhibitions at Universities of annual value of £603; and ot 
privileges. Board and Tuition, under 14, 24 gs. ; 
liquse, 20 gs.—For prospectus, &c., apply, E. F. C. CLARKE, Tiverton. 


her 


over 14, 26 gs. per term. ; junior 





WISS PASTEUR’S FAMILY WISHES to have complete 


CHARGE of ONE or TWO CHILDREN or quite voung girls. 


Comfortable 


home in village in Jura, near Neuchatel. Excellent education obtained in place. 


Terms moderate 
HARVEY, 2 Bloomfield Terrace, 5.W. 


First-rate references required.—For particulars address, Miss 
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For particulars, address, SECRETARY, 3 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 








O BE SOLD, by tender, the OLD- ESTABLISHED 


DD. INNES and COMPANY, Limited, of 


PUBLISHING BUSINESS of A 


R. BEN GREET begs to announce that he is now 
prepared to READ and give his JODGMENT upon ORIGINAL PLAYS.— 


31 and 32 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., including Leasehold 
Interest, Goodwill, Copyrights, Trade Fixtures, Furniture, Plant, Machinery, and 


Stock-in-trade. 


The Copyrights include a large number of works by many noted and popular 
Authors of the day, a list and full particulars of which may be seen at the under- 


mentioned office of The Law Investment and Insurance Corporation, Limited. 


Tenders to be sent in addressed to the SECRETARY of The LAW INVEST. 
MENT and INSURANCE CORPORATION, Limited, 9 Serle Strect, Lincoln's 


Inn, London, W.C., before September 14th, 1899. 


Particulars and Conditions of Sale and Forms of Tender may be obtained 


gratis of the above-named 


Secretary and of the Vendors’ Solicitors, Messrs. 


SHARPE, PARKER, PRITCHARDS, and BARHAM, 12 New Court, Carey 


Street, London, W.C. 








Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 569 Strand) payable to “ John 


Baker,” 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellingtun Street, Strand, W.C. 


but 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
CIRENCESTER. ) 
For Land-Ownere, Land-Agents, Surveyors, Farmers, intending Colonists, &¢ 


ATRON— 
H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, E.G. 
PRESIDENT— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE (Chairman), 
Colonel Sir NIGEL asia K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman), 
RINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. . 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, Scholar. 
ships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. . 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th, 1899, 


GQ urrrow ie od 8 toe 


COLCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL. 
A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (64-11) 
for Public School Entrance and Scholarship Examinations, &c. io 


ESTGATE-ON-SEA.— The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 

KINGDON, M.A., Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 

of “Gradatim,” &¢c., Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School from 1883-1898 

PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House specially designed, 
Good cricket field. 


S aaa 

I | EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 

SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 

gooi Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 

tar and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
ereford. 


ORKING.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level: sandy 
soil, bracing air, A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance an¢- 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy, 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping. 
ham, and Cheltenham. All details connected with the health and personal care of 
the boys are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier. Perfect sanitation, workshop, grave] 
playground, fleld, gymnastic apparatus, &c. Prospectus on application.—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


NGLO-GERMAN LADIES’ COLLEGE (near 
CRYSTAL PALACE).—Established 1860. High-Class Finishing School, 
Thorough English Education; Languages and Musie as on the Continent, 
Successful Preparation for R.A.M. and Oxford Local.—Apply, PRINCIPALS, 
Ashbourne Lodge, Forest Hill, §.E. 


HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
(Incorporated 1840.)}—Public School Life and Education, with special classes 
for candidates for the Navy and Army. Honours gained since December include -— 
Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, 
Worcester College, Oxford; Open Classical Scholarship Jesus College, Oxford 
6th in Sandhurst; 40th in Sandhurst; 16th on the ‘Britannia’: 26th on the 
‘Britannia. —Apply to the Rey. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 32 Sack- 
ville Street, W. 


W ARWICK SCHOOL (Chartered by Edward the Con- 

fessor).—First-grade Public School. Boarders fees. £60. Classical and 
Modern sides. SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES.—Valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities, Woolwich, &c. Beautiful site: health record remarkable. 
Buildings include Chapel, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Sanatorium, &c. Many acres 
of levelled playing fields. Excellent modern Boarding Houses for 110 boys. 
Cubicles in School House. Junior House detached for boys from &. For Blue-book 
with views apply to the HEAD-MASTER. Appointments for apy afternoon 
during Term. 


OURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 
ROAD.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical 
Honourman of Clare Coll., Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS pre- 
paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service apd other Com 
petitive Examinations. The teaching of French and German receives special 
attention.— List of successes, terms, and references on application. 


7) Xt Veeerty OF DURHAM. 
SCHOLARSHIP FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER. 1899. 

An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70, and an EXHIBITION of £30, each 

tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION at the Entrance 


Examination in Arts, which COMMENCES OCTOBER 11th.—Further information 
may be obtained from Rev. H. ELLERSHAW, Bailey, Durham. 


AGNER HOUSE, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. 

—This School has been TAKEN by Miss MARIAN GREEN, late Heat 

Mistress of the High School, Blackburn. It aims to combine a sound and liberal 

education with the life of a cultivated English home. Large detached house, 
garden, tennis ground, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 


RANCE.— EDUCATIONAL HOME for Five or du 
GIRLS in house of English lady. Great advantages for languages. wusi¢, 
painting ; home life and every care and comfort. Terms for Pension and Prench 
Instruction, 10 guineas monthly. A few extra girls received for Holiday Sketching 
Class.—Address, Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 

FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 8.E. 
Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge). Resident Women 
Graduates and Foreigu Mistresses. University Lecturers and London Masters 
Large gymnasium and playing field. Tennis, cricket, hockey, switwnring, riding. 
Special attention to health. Resident pupils only.—Prospectus on applic.stion. 
T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Head-Mistress, Miss DANIEL (late a Resident Lecturer, Girton College, Cam- 
bridge). NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26th.—Farticulars frm 
HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
kK School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat Se _Triprs may © 
References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwiek, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., the 
Bishop of Southampton. 


AUSANNE.—ENGLISH BOARDING HOUSE for 





















































LADIES only. Good position; excellent citsin: bathrooms (b. and ¢.) 5° 


sanitation perfect. Terms, 5s. per day.—Address, 4 Avenue @uCkselet. 


T. LEONARDS —“CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 

SQUARE.—First-class BOARD and hESIDENCE.—Newly furnished ; 8 

view. Excellent cuisine; billiard-room. Sanitary certificate.—<Mr. aud Mr 
SIDNEY P. POTTER. 
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HE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING 
T FARMS, LIMITED. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
PREPARATION FOR AND INTRODUCTION TO COLONIAL LIFE, &c. 


Full information from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from 11 Pall Mall, 
§.WV. (opposite the Athenawum Club). 


a - 
SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the country. 
Training for future Land Agents, Farmers, Colonists. Six farms, Dairy, and 
Workshops.—J> SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


= : a _ 
HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
--Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; _ SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen ; specially suited to Colonials ; 
five vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A_ First- 

grade Endowed School. VALUABLE SCHOLARSHIPS and LEAVING 

EXHIBITIONS. Recent successes in Army and Navy Examinations. Highest 
inclusive fee, 55 guineas.—D, E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


DDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
puilt for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon. 


deel COLLEGE. 


President—His Grace The DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 
Head-Master—Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 25th. 


DINBURGH ACADEMY.—Incorporated by Royal 
Charter 5 Geo. IV.—PROSPECTUSES of the ACADEMY and of the 
TWO NEW BOARDING-HOUSES recently opened at the New Field, Inverleith, 
can be had from Mr. C. E. W. Macpherson, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 N. St. 
David Streét, Edinburgh, who will receive enrolments tor next Term, which 
begins for new boys on Monday, October 2nd. 


RIORY HOUSE SCHOOL, CLAPTON COMMON, 

FN -E=Conductéed” by’ Messr's: HOWARD ANDERTON and W. STANLEY 

ANDERTON, B.A., L.C.P-—A good liberal education, mainly on a classical basis, 

designed for the sons of gentlemen. Successes, extending over 50 years, in the 

Oxford and Cambridge Local, and London Matriculation ExanSinations. A few 
boarders received. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering sides; Special Army and Navy Classes. Successes since May, 1898, 
le a Classical and a Mathematical Scholarship at Caius College, a Classical 
Mid Scholarship at Trinity College, Cambridge, two Woolwich Entrances, one 
Sandhurst Entrance, two Preliminary Scientific Passes (London University), 
and Five First Classes in the Classical Tripos. Fee £60 to £75 a year.—Apply 
to the HEAD-MASTER. 


LKLEY.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL in this well-known 
Health Resort. High position in 3 acres of ground close to moors. Refer- 
ences to parents of past and present pupils and prospectus from the Head-Master, 
A.H. DAVIS, M.A. (formerly of Rossall, and Scholar ‘Trin. Coll, Camb.), WHARFE- 
DALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY. 


INGS ‘SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPs.--TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10)in DECEMBER. Open to Boys 
joining NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 22nd. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, and 
ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct in the past 
vear at the Universities, Woolwich, Sandhurst, &e. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). 
Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House- 
Master at Marlborough, 
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OWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS. 
—Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance and Scholarship; Navy, &c., 

Most healthy locality (death-rate 8°9). Nine miles from King’s Cross. Fees from 
sivayear. Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. 
ASHWIN, M.A., Pemb.Coll., Camb. ; LE. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon. 


SEAPIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
LANCS (facing the sea)—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafield Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge. 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. 8. SLATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 


Mo MOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 
pi modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
vesident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LOCKES 
\ ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 
SCHOOL tor limited number of GIRLS. Great advantages for 
guages, Music,and Painting. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing 
Climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. Tnglish References.—lor 
Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISs. 


QKELLFIELD, RIPON.—BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 
k for GIRLS. on modern lines. -- Healthy situation, large playground, 
Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER (formerly Assistant-Mistresses at 
the Clifton High School). 

References to the Archdeacon of Manchester, and others. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
7 r GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. - Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 

y TC Tr : = 

ARIS.—NEUILLY, near the Bois de Boulogne. High- 

class FINISHING SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. Number 

of Pupils limited. Great advantages for the study of languages and arts. High 

Saree Miles, LACORNE are in London at 5 and 6 Bedford Place, Russell 


ER EVEN, DINAN, BRITTANY.—HIGH- CLASS 
Mis LADIES SCHOOL. Principal: Miss F. J. MCCALLUM (late Head- 
: tress of the Woolwich High School). Special advantages for languages and 
ccomplishments ; French constantly spoken ; English home comfort; fine house 


in large garden: e ate 
Hunmanby, Yerkabin emt climatePresent address, Miss F, J, MOCALLUM, 






































yPGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited), 


BIRMINGHAM. 
ESTABLISHED 15876. 
Head-sfistress..................Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 


(Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos; for 
three years Student of Languages and Continental Methods of 
Teaching in Germany and France). 


BOARDING HOUSE— 
THORNE HILL, AUGUSTUS ROAD, EDGBASTON. 


Pleasant situation ; electric light ; large garden. 
Sanitary arrangements certified by J. E. Wilcox, Esq., A.M.LC.E. 


House-Mistress....... eoccccocccsceccse o---Miss WELLS. 
RRROUG de dvanicdcnseduidescauee .-Miss 8. E. WELLS, B.A. 
Assistant House-Mistress.........+++++++...Miss K. CHAMBERS, M.A. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The SESSION 
of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of SCIENCE will BEGIN on 
TUESDAY, October 3rd. 
The Prospectuses of the following departments are now ready and may be had 
on application to the Secretary :— 
Faculty of Arts. 
Faculty of Laws. 
Faculty of Science. 
The Indian School. 
The Department of Fine Art. 
The Engineering Department. 
The Department of Architecture. 
Students of both sexes are admitted to classes without previous examination, 
provided there is room. 
Scholarships of the value of £2,000 are offered for competition annually. . 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A, Secretary. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, St. 
Andrews, N.B. 


OYLAKE, CHESHIRE. — ST. HILDEBURGHA’S 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS combines a thorough education with healthy out- 

door life. Hoylake is one of the healthiest spotsin England and is recommended 

by the medical profession for its bracing sea air.—AUTUMN TERM, SEPTEMBER 
zoth.--For prospectus apply to the Principal, Miss JESSIE H. NOBLE. 


Ber SSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mme. DENYS 

RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family lite. French, German, Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commences with entrance of Pupil; 
Personal References. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lautéxs, Avenue Louise. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — SCHOOL for’ the 

fe DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. (Boarders only.) Miss CHODLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A., assisted by a tull staff of English and Foreign Mis- 

tresses and Visiting Professors. Excellent premises close to the sea. Physical 
culture a special feature under a trained Resident Mistress. 


OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—HOME SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.—-The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, September 21st. 
—Reference is kindly allowed to Mrs. Benson, Colonel Little, Professor Jobn 
Ruskin, Miss Madeline Shaw-Lefevre, and others.—For Prospectus apply to Miss 
HELEN FE. BAYNEs. 


URY 8S. EDMUNDS HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS 
(CHURCH SCHOOLS COMPANY, LIMITED). Head-Mistress: Miss A. T. 
SCOTT, B.A., London. Dry, bracing air. Good school buildings. Boarders re- 
ceived in the schoolhouse by the Head-Mistress) NEXT TERM will BEGIN 
SEPTEMBER 19th. 


AREFUL INDIVIDUAL TUITION.—A MARRIED 
CLERGYMAN of 20 years’ experience, residing in the County of Sussex, near 
Coast, ably assisted; RECEIVES TEN PUPILS from 7 to 14 years of age. Every 
home care and comfort; thorough grounding; careful preparation and super- 
vision ; sea bathing.—Apply by letter, * Rev. G.,” 69 Arlington Road, London, N.W. 





























EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for Women), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal ..  .. | Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 
The SESSION 1899-1900 will BEGIN on ‘THURSDAY, October 5th. 
Students are expected to enter their names between 2 and 4 on WEDNESDAY, 
October 4th. 
Further information on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL, NAIRN, NB. 
: (for the great Public Schools). 

Mr. W. RAY, M.A., formerly Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford, late Head- 
Master of Inverness College, will OPEN a PREPARATORY SCHOOL at 
SEAFORTH, NAIRN, on OCTOBER Sth. Terms, £100 a year. 

The House is new, with every modern convenience, quite close to sea and golf 
links, in an airy and open situation. 

Address, during September, W. RAY, Glendermott, Tunbridge Wells. 


GEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND.—The PROFESSOR- 
SHIP of MEDICINE in the QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST, being now 
VACANT, Candidates for that Office are requested to forward their testi- 

monials to the UNDER-SECRETARY, Dublin Castle, on or before SEPTEM- 
BER 25th, 1899, in order that the same may be submitted to the Lord Lieutenant. 
Dublin Castle, September doth, 1899, 


LZETHAMS THANET 


























COLLEGE, 


MARGATE. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 191TH. 


HE DAUGHTER of a PUBLIC SCHOOL MASTER 
desires position as a SECRETARY, or some similar employment. Two years 
Newnham (Classics), good German (one year Berlin), French, shorthand, type- 
writing. References :—The Rev. Canon Dr. Haig-Brown, Charterhouse, E.C. ; Miss 
B. A. Clough, Newnham Coll., Camb.; and others.—Address to Miss DAVIES, 
Charterhouse, Godalining. 








ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S LECTURES, READINGS, 
and LESSONS in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE and kindred 
Subjects will begin again, at her own house and elsewhere, early in OCTOBER. 
Miss Drewry conducts a Home Students’ Literary Reading Society.—143 King 
Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


M ADAME AUBERT introduces English and Foreign 

GOVERNESSES (Finishing, Junior, Nursery), VISITING TEACHERS, 
CHAPERONS, COMPANIONS, &c., for BRITISH ISLES, Continent, Africa, 
America, Asia, Australasia. SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES recem- 











mended.—141 REGENT STREET, W. 
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T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 

® PADDINGTON, W. 

The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER 2nd with an Introductory 
Address, at 3 p.m., by H. G. PLIMMER, Esq. 

The ANNUAL DINNER will be held in the evening, at the King’s Hall, 
Holborn Restaurant, Dr. SIDNEY PAILLIPS in the Chair. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 

One of £144, two of £78 15s., one of £52 10s., two of £57 15s., both open to 
Students trom Oxford and Cambridge, will be awarded by Examination on 
Beptember 20th and 21st. 

The School provides complete preparation for the Higher Examinations and 
Degrees of the Universities. 





SPECIAL TUITION. 

SPECIAL CLASSES.—-All the special classes for the Higher Examinations 
have recently been made free to Students. 

HONOURS EXAMINATIONS.—Special tuition is provided for the various 
Examinations of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, and for the 
Fellowship of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

FINAL EXAMINATIONS. — The Medical, Surgical, and Obstetric Tutors 
demonstrate the whole of the year to Students preparing for Final Examinations. 
NEW OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 

This Department, now in full working, occupies the whole ground-floor of the 
New Clarence Wing, which, when completed, will increase the number of beds in 
the Hospital to 38v,and provide a Residential College for Medical Officers and 
Students. 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

The Physiological Laboratories have been further extended, and a special 
Lecture Theatre and a new and enlarged Chemical Laboratory have been added. 
A new Laboratory, fitted with electric light and every modern improvement for 
the study of Biology, Pathology, and Bacteriology, has also been provided. 
Another extensive and important addition has been made by the handing over to 
the School of the premises vacated by the transfer of the Out-patients’ Depart- 
ment to the Clarence Wing. This has provided new Laboratories, Class-rooms, 
and a new Museum. 

A complete reorganisation of the Pathological Department has also lately 
been made, with provision of extensive new Laboratories for Pathology and 
Bacteriology, and an improved Museum for pathological specimens with a special 
Anatomical Department. 

The Residential College is at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W., close to the 
Hospital. For terms application should be made to the Warden, Mr. H. 8. 
COLLIER, F.R.C.S. There are 18 Resident Appointments in the Hospital open 
to Students without expense. 

For prospectus apply to the Secretary. G. P. FIELD, Dean. 





NHE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER 2nd. 

The ANNUAL DINNER will be HELD in the COLLEGE 
Monday, OCTOBER 2nd, Dr. HERMAN in the Chair. 

The Hospital is the largest in the kingdom : nearly 800 beds are in constant use, 
and no beds are closed. Being the only general hospital for Last London—i.e., for 
a million and a half people—the practice is immense. In-patients last year, 11,622; 
out-patients, 178,838 ; accidents, 17,370; major operations, 2,260. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Owing to the enormous number of patients more appoint- 
ments, salaried and resident, are open to students than at any other hospital. 
Sixty of these qualified appointments are made annually, and more than 150 
Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &c., appointed every three months. All are free to 
students of the College. Holders of resident appointments have free board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRtizeés.—Thirty-four Scholarships and Prizes are given 
annually. Seven Entrance Scholarships will be offered in October. 

SPECIAL CLASSEs are held for the University of London and other higher 
Examinations. Special entries for Medical and Surgical Practice can be made. 
Qualified practitioners will find excellent opportunities for studying the rarest 
diseases. 

A reduction of 15 guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the profession. 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE COLLEGE.—The new laboratories and class-rooms for 
Bacteriology, Public Health, Operative Surgery, Chemistry, Biology, &c., are now 
in full use. 

The Clubs Union Athletic Ground is within easy reach of the Hospital. 

Luncheons or dinners at moderate charges can be obtained in the Students’ Club. 

The Metropolitan and other railways have stations close to the Hospital and 
College. 

For prospectus and information as to residence, &c., apply personally, or by 


letter, to 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


Mile End, F. 
T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 5.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1899-1900 will OPEN on TUESDAY, October 3rd, 
when the Prizes will be distributed at three p.m. by Professor T. CLIFFORD 
ALLBUTT, M.D., F.R.S., in the Governors’ Hall. 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in 
SEPTEMBER, viz., one of £150 and One of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with 
either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, for First Year's students; One of £50 in 
Anatoaiy, Physiology, Chemistry (any two), for Third Year's students from the 
Universities. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as well as several medals. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary, Scientific, and 
Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

Club-rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for students. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the 
Medical secretary. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lecture or to Hospital Practice, and -pecial arrangements are made 
for students entering from the Universities and for Qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also has 
a J.ist of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive Students 
into their houses. 

For Prospectus and all particulars apply to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical Secretary. 

H. P. HAWKINS, M.A., M.D., Oxon., Dean. 
ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
STUDENTS in ARTS and SCIENCE, Engineering, Architecture, and 
Applied Sciences, Medicine, and other Branches of Education will be admitted for 
the NEXT TERM, TUESDAY, October 3rd. Evening Classes commence Thurs- 
day, October 5th. 

Students are classed on entrance according to their proficiency ; and terminal 
reports of the progress and conduct of matriculated students are sent to their 
parents and guardians. There are entrance scholarships and exhibitions. 

Students may join either for the full courses at a composition fee, or be admitted 
for the separate classes. 

There are a few vacancies for resident students. 

For prospectus and all information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s College, 
London, W.C. 

EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. Established 
1835. Capital £500,000. 

YPEWRITING, LITERARY, and TRANSLATION 

BUREAU. -— MSS. TYPEWRITTEN promptly and accurately Is. per 

1.000 words. LITERARY RESEARCH at British Museum, Record Office, &c., by 

Experts in Old Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, &c. TRANSLATIONS and COPYING 





LIBRARY on 

















ander taken.—Address, Miss YOUNG, 41 Great Russell Street, W.C. 





ee 


HE COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY-SCHOo}, 
COMPANY (Limited) GIVE NOTICE that the AUTUMN TERM will 


BEGIN in their Schools, named below, on TUESDAY, September 19th, 











—____ 
NAME. ADDRESS. | HEAD-Mistrzss, , 
a a Ta ig LT 

Bath High School .......... | 5 and 6 Portland Place, Bath. | Miss Shekleton 


Blackheath High School .... | Wemyss Road, Blackheath,S.F.) Miss F. Gadesden, 


srighton and Hove High } | The femple,Montpelier Road, } | ,,. 
en} OM vevecesesseeccce$ | Miss Mayhew, 


BOE vcnescestsecnces §| Brighton 
Bromley High School ...... | Elmfield Road, Bromley, Kent) Miss Heppel. 
Carlisle High School........ | Castle Street, Carlisle ........ | Miss Beevor. 

oe : "| (| The Lawn,Clapham Common, } 4 J 
Clapham High School .... } i oem ' ae ese \ | Mrs. Woodhousa, 
1 eee (| Clarence House, Clapham } e 
Clapham Modern School .. (| _ Common, S.W..»..... — j Miss Wheeler, 
Croydon High School ...... Wellesley Road, Crovdon ., ..| Miss Neligan. 


Dover High School | Maison Dieu Road, Dover ....| Miss Sheldon, 


Dulwich High School .... {| THitlow, Park Road, West } | Miss Cooper, 
Gateshead High School .. }| i pesiceiemmenet | Miss Tooke, 
yg oe ol ; anagem ‘ | 6and 7 Canonbury Place, N. 4 Miss Minasi, 
Ipswich High School....... " Northgate Street, Ipswich ....| Miss Kennett, 
Kensington High School .. } | ‘eae ‘ | Miss Hitchcock 
Liverpool High School... {| Beleiaere, oad, Price's is canigs 


83 Newsham Drive, Liverpool!) Mi 


East Liverpool High School! 
Elgin Avenue, Maida Vale, Wi } 


Maida Vale High School .... 








Central Newcastle High) | 1 Park Terrace, Newcastle- ) | fob 

BOHOL |. cas. coeenccens es Gi|) sGHORGT Ges nese ancines cr ner S| oberly. 
Norwich High School ...... | Theatre Street, Norwich seeeee Miss L. Gadesden, 
Nottingham High School ; | — ; seta oe Miss Clark. 
Notting Hilland Bayswater }| Norland Square, Notting 2| yy; 

High School......-.+.++ fh MR ss to case cannes . § | Miss Jones. 
Oxford High School ........ | Banbury Road, Oxford........ Miss Leahy. 
Portsmouth High School....| Kent Road, Southsea ........ Miss Ledger. 

ae Upper hmond — Road, }| 4; 
East Putney High School } » team gw: ee 2 ; Miss Huckwell, 
De - Yark ) 
Sheffield High School .... || Rylan’) Park: Clarkehouse + fies Bscott 


Shrewsbury High School....| Murivance Hill, Shrewsbury ..| Miss Gavin. 








South Hampstead High )| Maresfield Gardens,Fitzjohn’s ) | y,,. 

SCHOOL. wcuiaccctesecscen Avenue, N.W. .........06- j | Miss Benton. 
Streatham Hilland Brixton ? | Wavertree Road, Streatham } | 4,;.. 

High School.........+ ) j | Miss Oldham. 
Sutton High School ........ Cheam Road, Sutton, Surrey..| Miss Duirs. 


Sydenham High School ....; West Hill, Sydenham, S.E. ....| Miss Thomas, 
Tunbridge Wells High School} Mount Sion, Tunbridge Wells) Miss Julian. 
Wimbledon High School ....| Mansel Road, Wimbledon ....| Miss Hastings. 
York High School .......... | Fishergate House, York ...... Miss Phillimore, 





PREPARATORY DEPARTMENTS or KINDERGARTENS are attached toall 
the Schools. 

Prospectuses and forms of application for admission may be had at the Several 
Schools; or from the SECRETARY of the Company, No. 21 Queen Anne's Gate, 
London, S.W. 








INDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principals—Miss J. F. GRUNER (Certificated Student of Girton College), 
Moorcroft, Hindhead, Surrey ; Miss M’;CRAE MOIR (Cambridge 
Higher Local), Lingholt, Hindhead, surrey. 

The aim of the School is to combine the advantages of a good Boarding-School 
with a thorough education and healthy outdoor iife. Girls may be prepared for 
College-Entrance and other examinations. 

The district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest parts of England, and much 
recommended by doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil. 

Miss Moir receives Ten Boarders in a thoroughly well-built modern house, with 
southern aspect. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 

References allowed to parents of present and past pupils. 

Terms for Board and Education on application to the PRINCIPALS. 

The AUTUMN TERM BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 19th. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent. gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c.. ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “‘l'riform, London. 
Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of. Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents aud Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


ATON’S “LIST OF SCHOOLS,” 1899. (An aid to 
Parents in the selection of Schools.) Gives particulars of some of the Best 
Schools for Boys and Girls, Lists of Scholarships and Exhibitions obtainable at 
Public Schools (Boys and Girls). Crown svo, red cloth, 254 pp. Titustrated. 
Through all Booksellers, 1s.; or post-tree, 1s. 3d., from J. and J. PATOY, 
113 Cannon street, London. 














ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W, 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE or WALES, b.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. LORD 
Vice-Presidents—The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Rev. the a 
BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT SPENCER, Esy., the Right Hon. 
W. E. H. LECKY, M.P.,-D.C.L. pape 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. sir JOHN LUBB 
Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. sa 
The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern vor 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, — 
to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town ee 
Reading-room Open from Ten till Half-past Six, CATALOGUE, FirTa EDITION, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s. rivera, 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarla 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: BooKMEN, LONDON. Code: UNICODE. 


440 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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—— 
ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned cases, for which it has not been found 
ossible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
daily received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 


Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


—The sum of £8 14s. is required to complete a pension for a single woman 
a Home for Incurables. She was a laundress, and for many years sup- 
peo an aged mother. She is now quite helpless from rheumatism. Friendsand 
orted 4 ‘ 
relations help. ; 
£i 4s, is needed to keep a widow, aged 79, in the Horss for Infirm 
““He: husband, a Superintendent of Police, died fourteen years ago. 
1 Friends are helping. 
Southern Committee ask for £8 lls. for a very respectable old 
Her late husband, a carman, was for many years in a Benefit Club. 
tes towards the allowance. 








18.340.— 
Pensioners. 
Relations alc 

13,861.—A 
woman of 80. 
Asister contribu 








15, 499,-Help is needed to continue a pension to a very respectable single woman 


of 77. Relations and Minister help. £3 5s. is needed. 





¢793,—-Wanted, £3 18s. to complete a pension for a widow, aged 76, who is 


crippled from rheumatism and nearly blind. Friends give 5s. a week. 
ripp! 5 


19685,-A Southern Committee ask £8 2s. for an old couple, aged 78 and 76. 
the man worked 40 years for one firm, and his old employers allow him 3s. a week. 
His wife is almost stone deaf, and both suffer from chronic bronchitis. They had 
gavings amounting to £76. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO A NEW SERIES OF REPRODUCTIONS IN 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE (CARBON) OF THE WORKS OF 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, 


Including many famous examples lately exhibited at the New Gallery, London. 
A Complete List will be sent post-free on application. 


G. F. WATTS, R.A. 


Autotype copies of the principal works of this master. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


The Autotype Company's Publications include many of the famous Pictures of 
this Artist reproduced in Permanent Carbon. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 
Now Ready. New Edition of 160 pp. and Appendix. 
With Upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint 
Block Illustrations. 
For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under 
Artists’ Names. 
Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


{ P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

© SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 
tothe excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
onthe most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 
and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on 
application. 


OOKS.—CHEAPEST BOOKSELLERS IN THE 

WORLD.—Send for Catalogues. Out-of-Print Books supplied. Please state 
's. Our Kipling Guide-Book, with Cartoon, cloth, 1s. Life of Lawson Tait, 
reat Abdominal Surgeon, 6d. Emerson’s Complete Works, 11 vols., fine set, 
st 42s.) Books bought or exchanged.—THE HOLLAND BOOK CO., 
renville Buildings, Birmingham. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 





FOUNDED 1848. 





INVESTED FUNDS ... ++ ++ £33,000,000. 


a _INVESTMENTS. 
NOUND INVESTMENTS: How to Select and Secure 


ee ; Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to advise those desirous 
prea hepages 3 large or small sums in interest-bearing securities of unquestionable 
“anding, hotably Government and Municipal Stocks, Railway Loans, and Deben- 
abe Particular attention paid to the special opportunities offered from time to 
cama the various investment markets. Latest statistical and other information 
ISIN Bee all Investment Stocks, Home or Foreign. NO SPECULATIVE 
tireulg SS ADVISED OR UNDERTAKEN. Explanatory pamphlet, monthly 
neaans, and quarterly graduated investment list free on application. 

VAN OSS and CO., 15 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 


— 








*,* “No Better Food Exists.”— London Medical Record. 


The “ Allenburys’’? Malted 


==.. 








Ready October 2nd, r8qg9. 


Subscriptions now being received. 











A HANDSOME QUARTO VOLUME OF 208 PAGES, 
PRINTED ON FINE-ART PAPER. 





HOMES AND HAUNTS. 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS 


LETTERPRESS BY 
ALEXANDER MACKENNAL, D.D., 


Secretary of the International Congregational Council of 1891, and 
President of the Free Church Council of England and Wales, 1899; 
Author of “ The English Separatists,” &c. 








ILLUSTRATIONS (over One Hundred in number) 


From Original Drawings and Photographs, 


By CHARLES WHYMPER. 


No work on this subject in recent years has appeared, illustrated 
in the style or in the profusion of examples contained in this volume. 
Drawings are given from Scrooby, Austerfield, Boston, Gainsborough, 
Standish, and Duxbury Halls, York, Plymouth, Northampton, Bris- 
tol, Cambridge, Lincoln, and many other places in England. THe 
buildings and places in Holland associated with the Churches at 
Leyden and Amsterdam have been reproduced either from drawings 
or from original photographs taken expressly for use in this work. 


THE EDITION WILL .CONSIST OF— 


1. One hundred and fifty copies for Great Britain, and 
fifty copies for the United States, numbered 1 to 150 
English Edition, and 1 to 50 American Edition. This 
edition will contain 4 Coloured Plates, and will also have 
first impressions of all the Illustrations, and will be bound 
in white vellum, with silk ties : 


Price to Subscribers until 
October 2nd _... sos, Ge 3 O- Net 
On and after October 2nd the 
price will be raised to we BIASES a 
2. Eight hundred copies, with a handsome Coijoured 
Frontispiece, and bound in a handsome cloth binding : 


Price to Subscribers until 

October 2nd _... «ws GE § O net 
On and after October 2nd the 

price will be raised to as 2 1605, 








ORDER FORM. 
HOMES & HAUNTS OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 


To the RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 


56 Paternoster Row, London. —ses ss cn wee evened Rictcuvaces< 18 
Please supply me, when ready, with :— 
siavcsacdves cop......0f the Edition de Lure at £2 2 0 net 
abilities cop......0f the Ordinary Edition at £t § 0 net 
SNOUMO as devin tcc scddnaqvedavieand<sednunsunctedcdecusaevediaas eueedee “ 
INR ood se ws gduunaxguaranigettemririenele ice 


N.B.—This order may be sent through any Local Bookseller or direct 
to the Publishers. 








“It is excellent in quality and flavour.” F d 
—The Lancet. 0O e 

















THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 





Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/*, 5/*, and 10/- tins, 





56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


‘2 
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JUST PUBLISHED. TRANSVAAL CRISIS. 
MR. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL. mew vents Sane ener 


KIT KENNEDY: 


COUNTRY BOY. 
By 8S. R. CROCKETT. 


With 6 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


“ Bit Kennedy” is a story of “ The Lilac Sunbonnet” order, and | 
may be described as Mr. Crockett's “ David Copperfield.” 
more autobiographical material than any previous work of his. 
scene is laid about his own birthplace,and though the events are not, of | 1, ehens 
course, to he identified with those of the Author's own life, the whole | 
atmosphere, religious and moral, is that which he breathed as a boy. | 
The story contains at once a tragic drama of love and suffering, and 
all the human comedy of a Scottish countryside. 
perhaps, never expressed himself so completely as in “ Kit Kennedy.” 





JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, E.C. 





Jt contains | 


The 


BRITISH POLICY IN SOUTH AFRICA 


By SPENSER WILKINSON. 


Crown 8vo, boards, 1s. 


“Very able and significant....the comment of a specially clear ang detachey 
intellect on a complicated problem, and so of great value. The attitude of wind 
of the writer is singularly true and just.”—Spectator. 

“Mr. Spenser Wilkinson has treated his subject with consummate knowlej 
and judgment. His book gives the entire South African Question in a Dutehell* 


— United Service Magazine 


“ All those who wish to master the main facts of the situation rapidly shou 
read the book... .it contains all that is really essential to the comprehension of 
Transvaal affairs.” Literature. 

“ Gives in a succinct and readable form an account of the various stages through 
which the South African problem has passed.” Scotsman. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Limited 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, Ec, 





wegen MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


| 
| FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
| 


OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


SEPTEMBER, 1899. 
CONTENTS. 


_ 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


to 


(Author of “ L’Armée contre la Nation”). 
. TME COURT-MARTIAL AT RENNES. 


mo 


GALLERY. By “Grille.” 
CaN GARDENING BE MADE TO Pay? 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 
THE KEEPERS OF LITERATURE. 
DON MrRaGuus. By Miss Irby. 


ad dl 


S 9-9 


GREATER BRITAIN. 


_ 





EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


ANGLOPHOBIA—A FRENCH WARNING TO ENGLAND. 


By Sir Godfrey Lushbington, G.C.M.G. 
. SOME IMPRESSIONS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS FROM THE LADIES’ 


By S. Wyndham Fitzherbert. 
By William Barry, D.D. 


THE REFORM POLICY OF THE CHINESE EMPEROR. By George S. Owen. 


PRICE 2s. 6D. 


per annum. 
By Urbain Gohier 





241 Brompton Road 








ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY 
weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 





COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from Two Guineas per annum, 
N.B.— Two or Three Friends may 

UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, ani 

thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


(for 








Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE; and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


: 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON, 





OR IENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES And png th Arcade, Manchester. 


by their Steamship 


LUSITANIA, 3,912 tons register, 4,000 h.p., 

FoR SOUTH OF SPAIN, SICILY, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, MALTA, | 
ALGIERS, &c., leaving London September 21st, arriving back October 30th. 

Passengers may leave London as late as October Ist and overtake the steamer 


at Villefranche. 
High-class Cuisine. 
¥F. GREEN and CO. 


§ 
Managers ) ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO. } Fenchurch Avenue. 
For particulars, apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or 


to West-End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, $.W. 


String Band, &c. 


“Rhoda Fleming,” 1865; 


SHOP, Rirmingham. 


“ Austen’s Emma,” 1816; * 


OOKS WANTED.—10s. each given for First Editions 
p “ Jungle Book,” 1894; “ Life’s Handicap,” 1891; “ Light that Failed,” 1891; 
* Hissey’s Drive through England,” 1885; *“ Meredith's Richard Feverel,” 1859; 


“Harry Richmond,” 1871; “Modern Love,” 1862; 


“Marryat’s Peter Simple,” 1834; “Naval Officer,” 1829; * Jack Ashore,” 1840; 
‘Northanger Abbey,” 1818; “ Pride.” 1813 ; “Sense and 
Sensibilitv,” 1811. Rare books supplied. State wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOK- 





Head Offices, 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 


187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued, 


for Presents, 


All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


New choice Bindings 





METROPOLITAN LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
(ESTABD. 1835.) 


Conducted on the Mutual Principle for the benefit 
of the Policy Holders alone. 





STRONG RESERVES. 
LOW EXPENSE RATE, 





ALL SURPLUS APPLIED IN REDUCTION OF PREMIUM, 





NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 





For Prospectus, &c., apply to 
THE ACTUARY, 


Offices—13 Moorgate Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 


1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899. 
Insurances granted on Best Terms aqainsé 
ACCIDENTS ON SEA ANF LAND, 
ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE, 

EMPLOYERS’ VCiABiLITY. 
Hidety Guarantees issucd, 


CLAIMS PAID £4.000.006. 
RAILWAY PASSENCERS' ASSURANCE CO. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


LRK BECK BAN? 
ESTABLISHED 1831. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGs., Chancery Lane, London. 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,900. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACE, with particulars, 
post-free. 








FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 146 8&3 
wine usually sola at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINK, old in 
bottle. Theappreciation this wine 
meets with trom the constantly 
increasing number of customers 
it procures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
tidence in submitting it to those who 
like pure Bordeaux wine. 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Statron, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know'these Wines tell us there is uo Claret 
sold !n Great. Britain to equal them in value. Com- 
pare them with wines sold elsewhere at 16/- and 20/-a 
dozen and upwards. 

We regret the increased duty compels advance of 

od. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVEEPOON:: 37 North Jonn Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street, 


HNIX FIRE OFFICE, 


39 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 


LONDON. Established 1782. 
LOWEsY Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of ali Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


F. B. MACDONALD, Secretary. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. $-Bots. 


17/6 99 








To ensure insertion Advertisements should 
reach the Publishing Office not later than the 
Jirst post on Friday. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 





Paid-up Capital ... «+ -£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.... 3,000,009 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
' Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
| Colonies. 
| _ BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated aud sent 
for vollection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on ters 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 

17 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


A THIN COCOA. 


EPPS’S 


The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocos, 
on being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, 
give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use 4 
finely flavoured powder—a product which, when pre 
pared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, 
of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking 
the place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve 
stimulant, supplies the needed energy without UI 
duly exciting the system. Sold-only in labelled {0s 
If unable to obtain-it.of your tradesman, a ti will 
be sent post-free for nine stamps—JAMES EPTs 
and CO., Limited, Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


COCOA ESSENCE 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 














GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
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HORACE MARSHALL & SON'S NEW BOOKS, 





THE STORY OF 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


1s. 6d. By W. BASIL WORSFOLD, M.A. Is. 6d. 
Author of “The Principles of Criticism,” “The Redemption of Egypt,” &c. 
The Spectator says -—“ A striking little book....Mr. Worsfold holds very strong opinions as to the capacity, or want of capacity, of the Boers for civilisation. 


It is satisfactory to see t 


hat he holds opinions equally strong as to the general character of British rule.” 





—_—_—_—_ 


SECOND EDITION. 


“out and away the best book on New Zealand.”—DAILY CHRONICLE, 


THE LONG WHITE CLOUD: 
AO TEA ROA. 


Being a Historical and Descriptive Account of 
New Zealand. 


By the Hon. WILLIAM PEMBER REEVES, 


Agent-General for New Zealand. 


Large 8vo (84 by 5$). With Maps (including Specially Constructed Map of the 
Maori Wars), many Illustrations and Portraits, and Ornamental Devices 
from Maori designs. 


Price Six Shillings net. 


SOME OPINIONS. 


The Spectator says : —‘New Zealand has now her home-bred historian. Mr. 
Reeves is no globe-trotter, no temporary resident giving his passing impressions 
of climate, scenery, and people. He is a ready writer, racy of the soil. From 
poyhood he drank in his country’s varied natural beauty. During early manhood 
he mixed largely in her affairs, and has even left his permanent mark upon her 
Statute-book.... We measure our words when we say that the writer has produced 
a book which is remarkable for its freshness, force, and general accuracy.” 

The Critic says :—“It is not only the best history of New Zealand extant ; but 
itisa model of what all histories should strive to be.” 

The Scotsman says:—‘No more vividly and vigorously written popular 
history of New Zealand need be desired....The book, in the brightness of its style 
and the strange interest of its matter, is more easy to read than most romances.” 





CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF 
SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES. 


Founder of Singapore and of the Zoo. 
By DEMETRIUS CHARLES BOULGER, 


Author of “The History of China,” “The Life of Gordon,” and other Important 
Works dealing with the East. 
Large 8vo, gilt, with Maps of the Malay Archipelago, Portraits, and many 
Illustrations of Singapore. 
Price Six Shillings net. 
The Times says :— A worthy memorial to a half-forgotten statesman.” 


_The St. James's Gazette says :—* An admirable biography which should be in 
the hands of everyone, especially at the present moment.” 


The Morning Post says:—* A boon which no student of our Far Eastern 
policy can afford to miss.” 


The Westminster Budget says: —* We have now for the first time an 
adequate and accurate biography of this illustrious administrator and statesman.” 


~NEW LIGHT ON THE MAORI WARS. 
A SKETCH OF THE 
NEW ZEALAND WAR. 


By Dr. MORGAN S. GRACE, C.M.G. 
Crown 8yo, with Special War Map, Portraits of the Chief Maori Leaders, and 
other Illustrations. 
Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 
This isa book of disclosures, and is written by one who was in close and con- 
taut touch with both parties to the New Zealand War, in the capacity of surgeon 


and diplomatic agent. The Author has, to use his own words, tried to show 
What blundering asses we were, and what fine fellows the Maori.” 


WORDSWORTH’S “PRELUDE” 
AS A STUDY OF EDUCATION. 


By JAMES FOTHERINGHAM. 
Bound in Cloth. 
Price One Shilling net. 





FOURTH EDITION IN PREPARATION. 


STUDIES OF THE MIND AND 
ART OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


By JAMES FOTHERINGHAM, 
Crown 8vo, 570 pp. 
Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 


Literature says :—* it is sound, sympathetic, and readable.” 

The Standard says :—“ Written from the standpoint of a man who finds in 
Browning, as a spiritual teacher, not dogma, but a free recognition of the value of 
certain great religious principles.” 

The New Age says :—“ Mr. Fotheringham describes these ‘Studies’ as ‘critical aud 
expository, literary and ethical.” We know of noneso comprehensive in this scope; 
they touch upon every aspect of Browning's work ; they show an intimate know- 
ledge; and, what is of so much importance in a book of this kind, a broad and 
discriminating sympathy.” 





DIVINE DUAL GOVERNMENT. 
By WILLIAM WOODS SMYTH. 


Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 


The Scotsman says:—“ It is one of many attempts that have been made to 
find in theology a solution of all the problems which the scientific doctrine leaves 
unexplained. Readers of orthodox belief who find their views shaken by the 
current scientific and philosophic criticisms will read it with interest.” 

The Presbyterian says :—“ It would be difficult to find a more helpful work 
to put into the hands of thoughtful young men who are beginning to lose the 
reckoning of their moral whereabouts by a one-sided study of Evolution. The 
book is a distinct gain in the defence of the faith.” 





New Educational Works. 


THE NEW ENGLISH SERIES. 
Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A. 


THE ADVENTURES of BEOWULF. 


Translated anew aud Adapted to the use of Schools by CLaRA THOMSON. 
Price Ninepence net. 


STORIES FROM THE NORTHERN 


SAGAS. Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT and A. F. Mayor. With an Introduction 
by Professor F. YORK POWELL, M.A. Price One Shilling net. 

NOTE.—In the above two works is presented for the first time a cheap and 
easily accessible means of becoming acquainted with the classic stories of the 
Northern lands. In the Saga volume are given translations—generally the stan- 
dard ones—of extracts from the Sagas of Njal, Erik the Red, Olaf Tryggvasson 
Hakon Hakonsson, Olaf the Saint, Havarth, the Volsungs, and others. ~ , 


SELECTIONS FROM WORDS- 


WORTH’S POETRY. With an Introduction by Dr. EDWARD CAIRD, Master 
of Balliol. Price Sixpence net. 


THE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. 


By CHARLES LAMB With an Introduction by Sir GEORGE BIRDWoop. 
K.C.LE., LL.D. Price Tenpence net. P 


THE TEMPLE READER. New Illus- 


trated Edition. Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A. With an Introduction by 
Professor EDWARD DOWDEN, Litt.D. A new English reading book in litera- 
ture for school and home, containing extracts from the great writers and 
writings of the world. Illustrated from famous Paintings, 300 pp., price 
Eighteenpence. 


SOME CRITICISMS OF “THE TEMPLE READER.” 


, Professor F. York Powell, M.A., says :—“ It is excellent, and the best that I 
lave scen. 

Professor Joseph Wright, M.A., Ph.D., says :—“This new edition far sur- 
passes any Reader I have ever seen in any language.” 
The Parent’s Review says :—“It is good to be under the guidance of an 
editor who is a sate guide. We do not detect a single extract which does not 
afford the peculiar intellectual gratification which is the sole test of literary 
worth. We hope Mr. Speight’s modest and important volume will do something 
t> Jisabuse people’s minds of the notions that chronology is literature, and that 
etymology is literature.” x 

The Athenzeum says :—“Mr. Speight has compiled, for the use of boys an¢ 
girls at home and in school, au excellently arranged volume of choice passages of 
prose and poetry, selected from many lands and from many ages. The passages 
trom classical and foreign writers appear in translations of acknowledged merit. 
The quotations at the heading of each specimen of a great writer's work constitute 
a most commendable feature of the book. The volume is happily free from exe 
planatory notes, and the few notes that are supplied are glossarial,” 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 





THE ECONOMIC WRITINGS OF SIR WILVIAM PETTY, together with the Obseryg. 
tions upon the Bills of Mortality, more probably by Captain John Graunt. Edited by CHARLES H. HULL, PhD. Cornel] 
University. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 3 Facsimiles, 25s, [Ready September 15th, 


ANGLO-SAXON BISHOPS, KINGS AND NOBLES. The Succession of the Bishops and 
the Pedigrees of the Kings and Nobles. By W. G. SEARLE, M.A., late Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge. Royal 8vo, 20g, 
[ Nea rly ready, 


ONOMASTICON ANGLO-SAXONICUM: a List of Anglo-Saxon Proper Names from the 


Time of Beda to that of King John. By W. G. SEARLE, M.A. Royal Svo, 20s. net. 


Notes and Queries.—“ The ‘Onomasticon’ which lies before us, carefully compiled and edited by Mr. Searle, though it may seem to the general reader a barren list 
of unmeaning vocables, will prove a valuable quarry to the student of names, whether personal or local.... Mr. Searle has performed his task of collecting and register. 
ing very thoroughly, and other workers will not fail to profit by his labours.” die 


THE WISDOM OF BEN SIRA. Portions of the Book Ecclesiasticus, from Hebrey 
Manuscripts in the Cairo Genizah Collection, presented to the University of Cambridge by the Editors. Edited by S. SCHECHTER 
Litt.D., Reader in Rabbinic in the University of Cambridge. and Professor of Hebrew in the University of London, and C. TAYLOR. 
D.D., Master of S. John’s College. Demy 4to, with 2 Facsimiles, 10s. net. 4 


THE PSALMS OF SOLOMON, WITH THE GREEK FRAGMENTS OF THE BOOK oF 


ENOCH. Being a portion of Vol. III. (Second Edition) of ‘ The Old Testament in Greek, according to the Septuagint.” Edited by 
H. B. SWETE, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity. Crown 8vo, 2s. [ Ready September 15th, 


THE EPISTLES OF S. CLEMENT TO THE CORINTHIANS IN SYRIAC. Edited from the 
Manuscript, with Notes, by the late R. L. BENSLY, M.A., Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College. Royal 8vo, 6s. net. 


DESTINATION, DATE, AND AUTHORSHIP OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS, 


By H. H. B. AYLES, B.D., Tyrwhitt and Crosse Scholar and Carus Prizeman. Crown Svo, 5s. 


EARLY CHRISTIANITY OUTSIDE THE ROMAN EMPIRE. Two Lectures delivered at 


Trinity College, Dublin, by F. C. BURKITT, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown Syo, 2s. 6d. [ Ready October Ist. 


NOTES ON THE TRANSLATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT: being O¢cum Norvicens: 
Part III. By the late FREDERICK FIELD, M.A., LU.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Reprinted with 
Additions by the Author. Demy 8vo, 7s. net. 


STUDIA SINAITICA.—No. 7. 


AN ARABIC VERSION OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES AND THE SEVEN 
CATHOLIC EPISTLES, from an Eighth or Ninth Century MS. in the Convent of St. Catharine on Mount Sinai, with a Treatise on 
the Triune Nature of God and Translation from the same Codex. Edited by MARGARET D. GIBSON, M.R.A.S. Crown sto, 
7s. 6d. net. 


DICTIONARY OF THE HAUSA LANGUAGE, By the Rev. C. H. Rosiysoy, M.A., Trinity 


College. Vol. I.. Hausa-English, small 4to, 12s. net. [ Nearly ready. 


DEMONSTRATIONS IN GREEK IAMBIC VERSE. By W. H. D. Rovsg, M.A., formerly 


Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, a Master at Rugby School. Crown Svo, 6s. 


LIFE AND REMAINS OF THE REV. R. H. QUICK. Edited by F. Storr. With Portrait, 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Spectator.—* We know of no book which a teacher who wants to do his work thoughtfully and faithfully should more certainly keep on some handy shelf.” 

Athenaum.—* This book will have to be read by all teachers.” 

Pail Mall Gazette.—“ There is scarcely a dull paragraph in the whole book of 500 pages.” 

Practical Teacher.—“ We congratulate Mr. Storr upon the success of his labour of love, and we recommend all who would sit at the feet of an acknowledged 
master to buy and to study Storr’s Life and Remains of Robert Hebert Quick.” 

Schoolmaster.—“* Mr. Storr is to be sincerely congratulated upon giving us a most interesting book from start to finish....No teacher can get up from a perusal of 
the book without feeling the better for having come in contact with a pure and noble spirit. We heartily commend the volume as a fitting complement to the book 
which has rendered Quick famous.” 


THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY IN SWITZERLAND AND NORTHERN ITALY. 
By JOAN BERENICE REYNOLDS, B.A., Assistant-Mistress in the Cardiff Intermediate School for Girls. 2s. 6d. { Nearly ready. 


PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS.—New Volume. 


Athencum.—* The ‘ Pitt Press Shakespeare’ can stand in competition with any of the numerous editions of the sort.” 
Guardian.—* Mr. Verity is an almost ideal editor of school texts.” 





School Guardian. —* Mr. Verity's ‘ Pitt Press’ editions of Shakespeare are among the very best of the many editions now appearing.” 
SHAKESPEARE.—-AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by 
A. W. VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College. [Nearly ready. 





London: ©. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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